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THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY begins the twenty-sixth year of 
its career with a new publisher. The change of publisher in- 
volves, however, no change whatsoever in the control or policy 
of the QUARTERLY, which will continue to promote as hitherto 
the cause of the historic Christian faith, founded upon the living 
and powerful Word of God and expounded in the ecumenical 
creeds of the Church and in the classic Reformation confessions. 
In bidding farewell to Messrs. James Clarke & Co., Ltd., as 
our publishers, we continue to enjoy their friendship. It is but 
right that we should record here our deep appreciation of the 
unfailing care and courtesy with which they have looked after 
the interests of the QUARTERLY during the quarter of a century 
that has gone by since its inception. Not only by publishing 
the QUARTERLY but in many other ways they have earned the 
lasting gratitude of all who love the Reformed faith. We may 
think in particular of their republication of Beveridge’s transla- 
tion of Calvin’s Institutes and, still more recently, of Middle- 
ton’s translation of Luther’s Commentary on Galatians. (This 
last work, newly edited by Principal Philip S. Watson, will be 
reviewed by a student of Luther in a later issue of the 
QUARTERLY.) Long may their house flourish! 


_ The Reformed Ecumenical Synod, held at Edinburgh in 

August, 1953, under the Presidency of the Rev. G. N. M. 
Collins, will remain as a memorable event in the minds of all 
who attended it. It was specially pleasant to meet so many 
Reformed brethren from all parts of the world. The Synod 
had before it such timely questions as ecumenical affiliations, 
marriage and divorce, and the racial issue in South Africa. 
The Free Church of Scotland, as host Church, made all the 
visiting delegates and guests feel completely at home from the 
very outset, and the civic reception given to the Synod by the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh maintained the 
finest traditions of the City’s hospitality. 
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The Reformation Review is a new quarterly, launched by the 
International Council of Christian Churches as its official organ. 
This Review, which may naturally be expected to pay special 
‘attention to ecumenical issues, is published in Amsterdam with 
Professor J. J. van der Schuit as Editor-in-Chief and the Rev. 
J. C. Maris as Associate Editor. Subscribers in the sterling 
area may obtain it for 14s. per.annum from Mr. G.'H. Fromow, 
‘9 Milnthorpe Road, Chiswick, London, W. 4. The first number 
‘(October 1953) contains a report of the 1953 Reformed Ecumeni- 
‘¢al Synod by Mr. Maris, who attended the Synod as an official 
‘observer of the Christian Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 
His report is critical of the Synod’s deliverance on the ‘question 
of ecumenical affiliations. It should be remembered, however, 
‘that in the ecclesiastical as in the civil field, “‘ ’'art politique est 
Wart du possible”. Our good friend Professor Aalders contri- 
butes an article entitled “‘ What is Ecumenical ?” 

* * * * * 


The Evangelical Library continues to expand. Mr. Geoffrey 
Williams, the Librarian, informs us that there are now at least 
seventy branches in different parts of the world. This expansion 
makes the demand for books increasingly insistent. If readers 


of the QUARTERLY could spare scholarly works of a thoroughly 
evangelical character, this would greatly strengthen the develop- 
ment of the Library’s activities, and such works would be grate- 
fully acknowledged by Mr. Williams if sent to him at The 
Evangelical Library, 78a Chiltern Street, London, W. 1. 


* * * * * 

The Victoria Institute is offering a prize for competition 
during 1954 (the Gunning Prize) for an essay on “ Secular 
Records in Confirmation of the Scriptures”. The value of 
the prize is £50, and the judges have the power, if they see fit, 
to award a second prize of £10. Particulars of the competition 
may be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, Victoria 
Institute, 22 Dingwall Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


AAH@EIA IN THE PAULINE CORPUS 


A suRveEY of the investigations which have been made of 
é&AnGeia and its cognates brings to light the rather astonishing 
fact that, while much has been done to clarify the use of these 
terms in the Johannine writings, very little has been done on 
their use in the Pauline corpus. 


I 


The major investigations can be summarized as follows: A 
general investigation which was made by H. G. Hoelemann 
(published 1859) proposed a simplified explanation for éAjGe1a 
in terms of “‘ Seyn” and “ Beharrlichkeit ” covering both the 
Old and the New Testaments. In 1883 H. H. Wendt? attempted 
to explain its use in the New Testament as influenced mainly by 
the Hebrew words ’emeth and ’emunah which are derived from 
the stem ’mn. In the earlier editions of his Biblisch-theolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch (1867 ff.) H. Cremer* did not admit any 
Hebraic influence on the use of dAnOeia in the entire New 
Testament. Later he did explain Rom. iii. 7 and xv. 8 in an 
Hebraic sense. This, however, did not change his position in 
any noteworthy degree.t Among the various articles published 
in dictionaries on the subject concerned, mention should be 
made of V. H. Stanton’s investigation® in which he agrees to a 
large extent with Cremer, including the latter’s opinion on the 
use of dArOe1a in Rom. iii. 7 and xv. 8. In 1928 R. Bultmann® 
published an article in which he revived and improved Wendt’s 
thesis that the use of dAre1a in the New Testament was deter- 
mined by its Hebraic background as found in the LXX. He 


1 Bibelstudien (Leipzig: E. Haynel, 1859), I, 1-53. 


2 “Der Gebrauch der Wérter und im Neuen Testa- 
mente, auf Grund des alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauches,” Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, eine Zeitschrift fiir das gesamt Gebiet der Theologie, LXV, 
2 (1883), 511-547. 


Biblisch-theologisches Waorterbuch der neutestamentlichen Grdzitdét (10, 
veranderte Auflage herausgegeben von J. Kégel, Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1915). 
pp. 110-127. 


* Ibid., p. 124. 


5 “ Truth,” A Dictionary of the Bible Dealing with Language, Literature, and 
Contents including Biblical Theology, edited by James Hastings, IV (1909), 816, 
col. 2-280, col. 1. 


* “ Untersuchungen zum Johannesevangelium,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der dilteren Kirche, XXVTI (1928), 113-163. 
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excluded the Gospel and Epistles of John, and Hebrews, which 
he thought were under Greek influence. With a few exceptions! 
this contention was retained in his article in G. Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 


As far as the Pauline corpus is concerned, investigations were 
limited mainly to the linguistic aspect at the expense of other, 
equally important problems. Apart then from the unsettled 
question as to Hebraic or Greek-Hellenistic influence on the use 
of éArGe1a in the Pauline corpus, there are other aspects which 
necessitate a more comprehensive reconsideration of all the 
problems involved. These can be analyzed as follows: Just 
what is the meaning when the word is employed? Were the 
meaning or meanings determined by the Greek-Hellenistic or 
Hebraic concept of &A1Se1a as found in the LXX? What is its 
content, and what does the Pauline corpus teach us about its 
nature, its sources, appropriation, communication, propaga- 
tion, and effects? 


II 
Philologists seem to be in general accord that dAr@e1a was 


derived from the verb Aav@dveiv, to forget, and that its basic 
meaning is that which is not forgotten, that which is open, or 
uncovered. In its application it means further reality, whether 
concrete or abstract, correspondence, and in a rather limited 
number of instances it means truthfulness. 


On the basis of an exegetical study and a comparison of 
éAnGeia in the LXX with the Hebrew words which it renders 
(urim and tummim, ’emun, ’emunah, ’omnah, ’emeth, yashar, 
meysharim, nakhoach, tom, nekhonah), supplemented by a 
similar study of its cognates and by an investigation of the 
Greek words, other than éA1®e1a, which are employed to render 
these Hebrew words, its meanings and connotations in the LXX 
can be summarized as follows: faithfulness [Gen. xxiv. 27; 
Ps. Ixxxviii (Ixxxix). 9; xcix (c). 5; cxviii (cxix). 90; etc.], 


1 In his first article he interpreted Rom. i. 18, 25 in an Hebraic sense as that 
which is dependable (op. cit., p. 128). Later he took it in the formerly rejected 
Greek sense as revelation [‘‘ dA‘«1a", Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, I (1933), 244]. He also explains 4Ar$«« with verbs of pronouncement 
in a Greek sense (Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 6, etc.) (/oc. cit.). 
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trustworthiness, stability,! uprightness (Is. xxvi. 10), sincerity 
(Tob. viii. 7), righteousness,? certainty (Deut. xxii. 20; Jud. 
ix. 15), firmness, perfection and completeness (cf. Deut. xxv. 15; 
Is. xxxviii. 3; xliv. 26), and revelation (Ex. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 
8; Num. xxvii. 21; Deut. xxxiii. 8; 1 Kings xxviii. 6; 2 Esd. 
ii. 63; xvii. 65). » 


In the two instances where the Aramaic words yag¢ib and 
geshot are rendered by éAn@e1a it merely embraces the element of 
factual certainty (Dan. ii. 8, 47). It might be mentioned in this 
connection that the Rabbinic use of ’emeth (qushta) remained 
virtually the same as in the Old Testament.* 


In the rest of the LXX where there are no Hebrew or Aramaic 
equivalents the meanings of éAreia still correspond to a large 
extent with those cases where it was equated with Hebrew 
words which are derived from the stem ’mn. In a number of 
instances, however, it is used as truth in an absolute sense, 
approximating the Greek use (Wisd. vi. 22, cf. Sir. iv. 25, 28; 
3 Macc. iv. 16; 4 Macc. v. 10, 18; vi. 18). 


A comparison of the Greek-Hellenistic and Hebraic concepts 
of &A1Se1a shows that according to the former it pertains pre- 
dominantly to metaphysical, epistemological, and noetic 
matters; according to the latter it denotes predominantly a 
subjective quality of firmness, faithfulness, and dependability. 
In both the Greek-Hellenistic and Hebraic uses of &AnSeia the 
concept of an ontological criterion is found. In the Hebraic 
sense it denotes firmness and stability. In the Greek-Hellenistic 
sense it pertains to reality and correspondence of man’s maine 
ledge with that reality. 


1 One hundred and seventeen out of one hundred and thirty-one Hebrew 
words which are rendered by 4An@e1a in the LXX are derived from the root ’mn, 
which in the qal means to support. In this sense it is used of pillars (2 Kings xviii. 
16) and of carrying a child (Num. xi. 12; 2 Sam. iv. 4; Is. xlix. 23). In a met- 
aphorical sense it describes the inner disposition of people as faithful (2 Sam. xx. 19; 
Ps. xii. 2). In the niphal it means to prove oneself steady or faithful (Ps. Ixxviii. 8, 
etc.). It is used for the fulfilment of a word and promises (Gen. xlii. 20; 1 Kings 
viii. 26; 1 Chron. xvii. 23, etc.). It indicates the firmness of objective things, 
such as a house (1 Sam. ii. 35; xxv. 28; 1 Kings xi. 38) and a sure place 
(Is. xxii. 23, 25). 


2 Cf. the equation of Sixc1oowvn and ’emeth (Gen. xxiv. 49; Is. xxxix. 8, etc.), 
and 8Sixcios and ’emeth (Ex. xviii. 21). 


* G. Kittel, “ Theologisches Worterbuch, 1, 237. 
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In order to ascertain which one of these two categories would 
predominate in the Pauline corpus, the meanings of éAnSea 
should be defined more precisely: 


A. Asan objective concept: 


1. The truth in terms of the Gospel! (Rom. ii. 8; 2 Cor. iv. 2; Eek 
i. 133. iv. 21; Col. i. Thess. fi 10;'12: 1 Tim. 4 
iii. 15; iv. 3; vi. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 15, 25; iii. 7, 8; Tit. i. 1). 

2. <A teaching which is related to the Gospel (Gal. ii. 5, 14; v. 7; 
2 Tim. ii. 18; iv. 4; Tit. i. 14). 


3. Truth in terms of correspondence or certainty (Rom. ix. 1; 
2 Cor. vi. 7; vii. 14a; xii. 6; Eph. iv. 24, 25; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 7a, cf. Acts xxvi. 25). 


4. Revelation (a) General revelation (Rom. i. 18, 25); (5) Special 
revelation (Rom. ii. 20). 


5. Truth in terms of an abstract reality (Rom. ii. 2; 2 Cor. vii. 14b; 
Col. i. 6). 


6. Truth as an absolute (2 Cor. xi. 10; xiii. 8). 
B. Asa subjective quality: 


1. Faithfulness, fidelity, or steadfastness (Rom. iii. 7; xv. 8; Eph. 
v.9; vi. 14). 


Truthfulness (1 Tim. ii. 7b). 
Righteousness (1 Cor. xiii. 6). 
Integrity (1 Cor. v. 8). 
Sincerity (Phil. i. 18).? 


In about seven instances it is doubtful whether the Greek- 
Hellenistic or Hebraic influence determined the use of éAr@e1a, 
since it is employed as an ontological criterion, which, as pointed 
out, is common to both (Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. vi. 7; vii. 14 (a 
and b); xii. 6; Col. i. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 7a, cf. Acts xxvi. 25). In 
about twenty-eight instances it seems fairly certain that its use 
roots in the Greek-Hellenistic rather than in the Hebraic tradi- 
tion. These pertain to passages where it has reference to the 


1 For the relationship between the truth and the Gospel cf. Rom. i. 16 where 
the Gospel of Christ is described as a power of God unto salvation for everyone 
who believes, and Eph. i. 13 where mention is made of “‘ the word of truth, the 
Gospel of . . . salvation” in which the addressees believed. Cf. also Col. i. 5 
and 2 Thess. ii. 2-12. 


* The cognates of éArSea have the following meanings: éAnSevew: 1. To speak 
the truth (Gal. iv. 16). 2. To speak in terms of the Gospel (Eph. iv. 15). éAn®#s: 
1. Truthful (2 Cor. vi. 8, cf. Phil. iv. 8). 2. True in terms of correspondence 
(Tit. i. 13). 3. Faithful (Rom. iii. 4). 4An@wds: True in an abstract sense (1 Thess. 
i. 9). 4AnOds : In reality (1 Thess. ii. 13). 
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Gospel or a teaching which is related to the Gospel; where it 
pertains to revelation as such, a concept which is basic to the 
meaning of &AnSea;! and where it is used as an absolute. 
Phil. i. 18 also falls in this category. In only about seven 
instances does it seem best to take &Ar@e1a in an Hebraic sense 
(Rom. ii. 20; iii. 7; xv. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 6; Eph. iv. 25; v. 9; 
vi. 14). It seems beyond doubt that the Greek form prepon- 
derates.* It should be said, however, that this conclusion is 
valid only insofar as the form is concerned. The content is a 
different question. 


il 
The meanings as given above deal to some extent with the 
content of the truth but do not exhaust it. To arrive at a more 
comprehensive understanding of its content it is necessary to 
broaden the investigation to include synonymical, metonymical, 
and related terms.’ With these included the content can be 
summarized as follows: According to the divine plan of salva- 
tion God sent His Son into the world. He died for the sins of 
men, but was raised from the dead. He returned to heaven 
where He makes intercession. The indwelling of the Holy 


1 The main reason for classifying instances where 4A‘\Se1a pertains to the Gospel 
and revelation as Greek-Hellenistic is because in these instances the emphasis 
falls on its epistemological content. 


® The contrast of mpdpacis and dAnOera as found in Phil. i. 18 is frequent in 
Greek literature, but entirely absent from the LXX. Cf. J. J. Wettstein, Novum 
Testamentum graecum; Editionis Receptaecum lectionibus variantibus codicum 
MSS., editionum aliarum versionum et patrum (Amsteladamai, ex officina dom- 
merianna, 1751-1752), p. 264. 

* In these instances the emphasis falls on Aa as a subjective concept, a 
use which is predominant in the LXX. 

* The cognates of dAr@era can be divided as follows: «An®evew defies definite 
categorizing. éAn@ts is used in the Greek sense twice (2 Cor. vi. 8; Tit. i. 13), 
once in an Hebraic sense (Rom. iii. 4), while Phil. iv. 8 is indefinite. cAn®és is. 
undefinable since it falls in the orbit of ontological reality which is common to 
both the Greek-Hellenistic and the Hebraic concepts of da‘ Gea. 


* It has. been shown above that the Gospel and the truth are synonymical: 
terms, this basis which is in juxtaposition to (Rom. 
xvi. 25), falls in the same category (cf. also Tit. i. 1-3). In so far as the truth is a 
teaching which is related to the Gospel (cf. supra) it is synonymically related to 
wions as a belief or doctrine. With this in mind it can virtually be equated with 
the law of Christ (Gal. vi. 2). Truth is metonymically related to light (Rom. 
ii. 19, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. v. 9), to yvéors and étiyvewors (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6; 
Col. ii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25; iii. 7). The truth is also related to wisdom 
in so far as preaching is Christ, the wisdom of God (1 Cor. i. 24, cf. 30; ii. 7). 
The common denominator of truth and wisdom is knowledge (Eph. i. 13-18; 
Col. i. 5-9 ; ii. 3). 


Et 
ce 
he 
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Spirit is the guarantee of His earthly presence and the future 
judgment of mankind necessitates His reappearing. Belief in 
this Gospel-truth is essential for salvation (Rom. i. 1-4; viii. 34; 
x. 8f.; 1 Cor. xv. 3f.; Gal. i. 3f.; 1 Thess. i. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 1). 


IV 


Turning now from the content of dra to its nature, its 
salient characteristics can be summarized as follows: 


Truth is manifested in historical events and as such it contains 
a substantial factual and historical element. E.g., Jesus was a 
descendant of Abraham (cf. Gal. iii. 8, 16; cf. Matt. i. 2 ff.). 
He was a descendant of David according to the flesh (Rom. 
i. 3; ix. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. Matt. xxii. 41 ff. and parallels). As 
such He was a man (Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 21), born of a 
woman and subject to the Jewish law (Gal. iv. 4; cf. Luke ii. 
21 ff.). His sanctity is asserted (2 Cor. v. 21) and reference is 
made to His gentleness and meekness (2 Cor. x. 1). Mention is 
made of His sufferings (Rom. viii. 17; 2 Cor. i. 5, 7), of His 
blood (Rom. iii. 25), of His death (Phil. iii. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 15; 
iv. 14, etc.), of His burial, resurrection, and apparitions (1 Cor. 
xv. 4-8). In a number of instances one might even have refer- 
ences to some of His sayings which are recorded in the Gospels 
(1 Cor. vii. 10 f., cf. Matt. xix. 9 and parallels; 1 Cor. xi. 23 ff., 
cf. Matt. xxvi. 26 ff. and parallels; Rom. xii. 14 and 1 Cor. 
iv. 12 f., cf. Luke vi. 27 f.; 1 Cor. xiii, 2. cf. Matt. xvii. 20, etc.). 
The truth not only has its beginning in history but continues to 
establish itself in history. 


The Gospel-truth is comprised of historical facts and inter- 
pretation of these facts. The question now arises to what extent 
it is proper to speak of a subjective element in éA1Ge1a because 
of this interpretation, because of the process of verbal com- 
munication (Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. vii. 14; xii. 6; Eph. iv. 25; 
1 Tim. ii. 7, cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15), and on account of the process of 
appropriation by hearing (Eph. i. 13; Col. i. 5), knowing (1 Tim. 
iv. 3, cf. ii. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 7), and believing it (2 Thess. ii. 12). If 
there could be mention of a subjective element in Area in 
the Pauline corpus, it was not due to man’s primary senses, 
since these are not questioned outrightly as e.g. in the case of 
Philo Judaeus and some of the Hermetic literature. In the 
Pauline corpus the origin of what might be termed a subjective 
element seems to root deeper than the mere mode of cognizance, 
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namely a wrong disposition toward God; this subjective element 
has a religious and ethical foundation. 

Man’s perversion might endanger the truth, but this is more 
than balanced by a strong emphasis on the divine origin of the 
truth in terms of general revelation, the Gospel, and that which 
pertains to the Gospel (2 Cor. iv. 6; ix. 1; Gal. i. 11f.; Eph. 
iti. 3; Col. i. 15; ii. 3; cf. Acts ix. 3 ff.; xxii. 26 ff.). A mistake 
about the truth is man’s own responsibility. Paul claimed 
divine revelation for himself and could therefore say that he 
neither received his Gospel from a man, nor had been taught, 
but received it through a revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 11 ff.). 
Further, the revelation which was begun by Jesus was continued 
by the Holy Spirit who speaks to the apostles and prophets 
(Eph. iii. 2-6), operates in the believers (1 Cor. ii. 10 ff.; 2 Cor. iii. 
17 f.), and reveals hidden things of God to man (1 Cor. ii. 10 ff.). 

It is proper to éA/e10 as a criterion that it implies absolute- 
ness. But this absoluteness should not be identified with the 
Platonic transcendentalism nor with independence (Unabhdng- 
igkeit) which would make it incapable of human recognition 
and cognizance, since there is no indication in the Pauline 
corpus that éAnSe1a is beyond human appropriation and since 
truth, as one can infer from the Pauline writings, would be 
entirely without value unless it had its course among men as 
something pragmatic. It is not altogether transcendental 
because it was revealed and exists among men. The absolute- 
ness of the truth, then, should much rather be defined in terms 
of that supreme truth beside which there is no other truth which 
has been revealed to men. It is that truth of which Paul said: 
“ For we are not able to do anything against the truth, but only 
for the truth ” (2 Cor. xiii. 8). 

In the Pauline corpus éA1e1a is invested with authority. This 
authority comes to expression in its function as a criterion, in 
its presentation as a SiSacxoAia and a xtpvyua, and in its 
application as the new law of Christ. But in the same way as 
the absoluteness of dA1Ge1a does not imply independence, so its 
authority is contingent on its origin in God and the xvpios. 

Paul sees truth and power inseparably related in the divine 
purpose. The Gospel-truth is a power of God unto salvation 
(Rom. i. 16). And to realize this purpose the ministers of God 
commended themselves év and év Suvdper 
(2 Cor. vi. 7). This dynamic manifests itself in salvation and 
corresponding ethical living. Where it is present something is 

B 
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bound to happen. It exposes the lie (Rom. iii. 4); opposition 
to it causes amongst others the exposure of &voia (2 Tim. iii. 7, 9). 
It confronts its hearers with a decision, and their attitude to- 
wards it causes either their salvation or their damnation 
(2 Thess. ii. 10 ff.). The purpose of presenting the truth is to 
transform men into new creatures (Eph. iv. 20-25). The hearing, 
and one might infer the acceptance, of the Adyos Tijs dAnNPelas Tot 
evayyeAiou, yields fruit (Col. i. 5 f.) and gives man a sound view 
of life (1 Tim. iv. 3). Finally, the truth manifests its dynamic 
in the fact that it stimulates the believer to project his vision in 
hope beyond the horizon of temporal existence (Tit. i. 1 f.; 
cf. Col. i. 5). 


The brief reference which has been made above to the content 
of truth prompts an investigation of its sources. In dealing with 
the sources of truth, it is to be kept in mind that inquiry should 
not be limited to those instances where the word éAn§e1a occurs, 
since, as an investigation of its synonymical, metonymical, and 
related terms brings to light, it has a much broader scope. 

As in the LXX [ef., e.g., Job xii. 8 f.; Ps. viii; xviii (xix). 1-6; 
Is. xl. 26; Jer. v. 22] and as also found e.g. in the writings of 
Philo,! Paul regarded the created world as an inescapable 
source of truth. Its evidence is so strong that man cannot 
disregard it, and he is therefore accountable. “‘ For the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men who suppress the truth by unrighteous- 
ness, because what can be known of God is manifest among 
them, for God has revealed it to them, since from the creation of 
the world His invisible nature, namely His eternal power and 
deity, is clearly seen with understanding in the things which have 
been created; so they are without excuse ” (Rom. i. 18-20). 

But when the Pauline epistles are considered as a whole, one 
finds that truth derived from man’s environment and from 
secular authors constitutes a rather small segment of the entire 
truth. The only explicit quotations from secular sources are 
the sayings of Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33) and Epimenides (Tit. 
i. 12). (In this respect reference should be made to Acts xvii. 28, 
where Paul is reported to have quoted from Aratus.) True as 
these statements might be (cf. Tit. i. 13), yet they do not belong 
to the upper strata or essence of the Gospel-truth. 


Cf, ¢.g., De specialibus legibus, I, 41, cf. 32-35. 
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The Pauline epistles testify to an awareness of a divine purpose 
which unites the history of the Jewish nation with the life of 
Jesus and with the history of the Church. With this in mind it 
is not surprising that the Old Testament! is employed as a 
major source of the truth. In it are found the records of the 
prototypes of the more complete antitypes (e.g. Rom. v. 14; 
1 Cor. v. 6-8; x. 1-6; xv. 22; Gal. iii. 8f.; Eph. v. 31 f.; 
Col. ii. 11-13), the promises (e.g. Rom. iv. 13-25; ix. 4; 
xv. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 54f.; Gal. iii. 16-18, cf. also Acts xiii. 32; 
Xxvi. 6), the prophecies which were fulfilled in the new dispensa- 
tion, and the legal and axiomatic statements, all of which form 
an integral part of the truth (e.g. Rom. i. 17; 1 Cor. i. 31; 
x. 26; Gal. iii. 6; v. 14; Eph. iv. 25; vi. 2f.; 2 Tim. ii. 19). 

Paul cherished the traditions of his fathers (Gal. i. 14) and 
for the sake of completeness it should be meritioned that the 
current oral tradition in Palestine undoubtedly made its imprint 
on him. The similarities which exist between Paul’s writings 
and the Talmud and Midrash,’ and other Jewish writings, give 
ample evidence to this fact.* 

With regard to sources one of the major questions is to what 
extent one can speak of reliance on Christian traditions (either 
oral or written) for the essential facts of the Gospel-truth. It 
should be kept in mind that it is very unlikely that any of the 
Synoptic Gospels had been committed to writing in their present 
form at the time when the major Pauline epistles were written 
(presumably between c. A.D. 50-60). It is therefore unlikely 


1 It is almost certain that Paul employed the text of the LXX, cf. e.g. H. 
Vollmer, Die Alttestamentlichen Citate bei Paulus nebst einem Anhang iiber das 
Verhéltnis des Apostels zu Philo (Freibrug und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1895), 
p. 73; A. Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters, A Critical History, translated 
by W. Montgomery (London: Adam & Charles Black, reprinted 1948), p. 88; 
A. Deissmann, Paul, A Study in Social and Religious History, translated by 
W. E. Wilson (2nd ed.; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1926), pp. 100 f. 


2 Cf. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Die Briefe des Neuen Testaments und 
die Offenbarung Johannis erldutert aus Talmud und Midrasch (Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Tl) (Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926); W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, Some 
Elements of Pauline Theology (London: S.P.C.K., 1948). 

Due to antagonism between the Jews and the Christians it is unlikely that any 
similarity between these sources and Paul’s writings could be attributed to reliance 
on Paul. The most probable explanation is therefore that similarities go back to a 
common tradition which was familiar to Paul and which was later put into writing 
in the Talmud and Midrash. 


* For an excellent summary in this respect cf. J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914), pp. 334f. 
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that any references to the earthly life of Jesus could have been 
obtained from them. If he availed himself of written sources 
at all in these matters, it is also unlikely that he had the entire 
history of Jesus at his disposal and, thus, he would naturally 
have had recourse to oral tradition. Despite Paul’s claim to 
direct revelation for his Gospel (Gal. i. 11 f.; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1; 
Eph. iii. 3; Acts ix. 3f.; xxii. 6 ff.; xxvi. 9 ff.), this evidently 
did not include historical facts. He admits his sojourn with 
Cephas and that he was at the same time with James, the brother 
of the Lord. From them he most likely obtained certain data 
(Gal. i. 18). This view is substantiated by the fact that Paul 
employs and recommends the oral tradition: “‘ I commend you 
because you remembered me in all things and keep the traditions 
(trapaddoeis) even as I handed them down to you ” (trapéScxa, 
1 Cor. xi. 2). In the same way he says that he had handed down 
(trapadotvan) to the Corinthians the account of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23). He speaks further of the 
Gospel which they have received (trapoAaPeiv), and concerning 
the death, burial, resurrection, and epiphanies of Christ 
(1 Cor. xv. 1-4). 

The question now arises as to the finality of these sources. 
For Paul (as also, e.g., in the LXX and in Philo’s writings) the 
created world, although a source of truth, points beyond itself 
to a creator who embodied His truth in it. Thus, the truth 
which is revealed in creation is called the truth of God (Rom. 
i. 18-25). Likewise one might infer that he regarded the LXX 
as a given source of truth which points beyond itself to a divine 
revealer (Rom. i. | f.; xv. 8). The same would apply to persons 
who are vehicles of the truth. 

For Paul the Gospel-truth roots in the divine act by which the 
Son of God became flesh (Gal. iv. 4; cf. Phil. ii. 7). So he 
could say dAn Gea év 14 *Inoot (Eph. iv. 21) and could speak of 
&AnPe1a Xpiotod (2 Cor. xi. 10). The continuation of this Gospel- 
truth among men depends on the indwelling of God’s Spirit 
both in the individual and in the body of Christ—the Spirit 
who by the charismata is the warrant of the offices in the Church 
which were entrusted to those who, as office bearers, were in a 
special sense conveyers of the truth (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 4 ff.; Eph. 
iv. 11 ff.). The Holy Spirit speaks directly to the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. iii. 2-6), operates in the believers (1 Cor. ii. 10 ff.; 
2 Cor. iii. 17 f.), and thus, when He bestows a word of wisdom 
and of knowledge (1 Cor. xii. 8)—and it might be inferred the 
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truth—He reveals hidden things of God to men (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
10f.). In the last analysis God is the final source and origin of 
the truth. 


VI 


If God is the ultimate source of truth and man can be a con- 
veyer, one has to ask oneself as to how he appropriates it. In 
dealing with the process of appropriation one is concerned with 
the function of man’s spiritual endowment, namely his trvetya, 
vols, ouvelSnois, and KapSia. In the Pauline corpus, as in the 
LXX< (cf. e.g. 1 Chron. v. 26; 1 Esdras ii. 5; 2 Esdras i. 1, 5; 
Esth. v. 1), man’s trvedya, his most comprehensive spiritual 
faculty in contrast to man as a carnal being, is especially a point 
of contact in his relationship to God. 

Another element of the inner man in contrast to the odp§ 
is the vots. In so far as the vos is naturally connected with 
Sidvoia, vorora, and also with é&yvoia (Eph. iv. 17 f.), it can be 
regarded as the seat of knowledge and understanding (cf. Rom. 
i. 20, 28; Eph. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xiv. 14 f., 19), and of judgment and 
deliberation (cf. Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 10). The metonymical 
relationship which exists between truth, knowledge, and wisdom, 
the use of verbs of knowing and contemplating truth (cf. Eph. 
i. 13; Col. i. 5; Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. iv. 3), are indicative of the 
place of the mind in its appropriation. Within the realm of the 
mind falls the deliberating ovvelSnois (Rom. ii. 15; 1 Cor. 
viii. 10; Titus i. 15). And so, to the extent that the vots is the 
seat of knowledge, it is a rational, and to the extent that it 
includes the activity of the conscience, it is the moral instrument 
in the appropriation of truth (cf. 2 Cor. v. 11). It is against 
this background that Paul could say that, by the manifestation 
of the truth, they commend themselves to every human con- 
science in the presence of God (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

But although the mind is important in the appropriation of 
truth, it is inadequate because of the imperfection of knowledge 
and the impotence of knowledge without faith (1 Cor. xiii. 8 f.). 
Consequently the mind and conscience are not final faculties of 
appropriation and must be supplemented. 

This leads to a discussion of man’s xapSia which is closely 
related to both the trvetya (Rom. ii. 29; viii. 27; 2 Cor. iv. 6, 


1 The Holy Spirit and man’s spirit testify together as to his divine childhood 
(Rom. viii. 16) and God influences man’s spirit (1 Thess, v. 23). 
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cf. Eph. i. 18) and the vots (Rom. ii. 15, cf. i. 24 where émi6upion 
T&v Kapdiév are in a parallel position with &&éxipos vols in 
verse 28). Man’s heart is the centre of his psychic and pneumatic 
impulses and is the governing principle of the rational, moral, 
volitional, and intuitive appropriation of truth. To the Romans 
Paul wrote: “. . . the word is near you, in your mouth and in 
your heart. This is the word of faith which we preach. For 
if you confess the Lord Jesus with your mouth and believe 
with your heart that God raised Him from the dead, you shall 
be saved. For with the heart it is believed unto righteousness 
...” (Rom. x. 8-10). Faith, then, in its complexity, is the 
response of man’s heart by which truth is ultimately appro- 
priated. 

The Pauline epistles make it unequivocally clear, however, 
that the mere endowment with the faculties of mind, conscience, 
and heart, does not per se mean that man will appropriate the 
truth. In fact, without renewal and illumination it is not very 
likely that he will. A perverted mind is not consonant with the 
truth (1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 7), and, therefore, it cannot 
appropriate it. Consequently, man’s mind is in need of renewal 
(Eph. iv. 23, cf. Rom. xii. 2; Col. i. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 25). This 
renewal is accompanied by illumination as is evident from 
2 Cor. iv. 6: “ For God, who said, Light shall shine out of 
darkness, He shined in our hearts [to give] illumination of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ.” Without 
divine revelation and illumination man has neither true know- 
ledge nor appropriation of it. Similarly man’s conscience can 
be defiled (Titus i. 14f.). The wevSoAdyoi, who, as this designa- 
tion indicates, are opponents of the truth, are depicted as 
KekavoTnpiacpévo {Slav ouvelSnow (1 Tim. iv. 2). It follows 
logically that man’s conscience must be renewed too before it 
can respond adequately and properly to the truth. Turning 
now to man’s heart, Paul states that the darkening of the sense- 
less heart of the heathen is concomitant with their rejection of 
the truth (Rom. i. 21). On the other hand, the illumination of 
the eyes of the heart, as Paul puts it, leads to the knowledge 
of the hope of His calling, and of the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance, etc. (Eph. i. 18, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 6). 

Appropriation of truth by the means just discussed would be 
incomplete without reference to the practical and experiential 
appropriation in the Christ-mysticism in terms of suffering with 
Him (Rom. viii. 17), being crucified with Him (Rom. vi. 6; 
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Gal. ii. 20), dying with Him (2 Cor. vii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 11), being 
buried with Him (Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12), being raised up with 
Him (Eph. ii. 6; Col. ii. 12; iii. 1), being made alive with Him 
and living with Him (Eph. ii. 4 f.; Col. ii. 13), hoping to inherit 
with Him (Rom. viii. 17), sitting with Him (Eph. ii. 6), and 
reigning with Him (2 Tim. ii. 12). So historical truth becomes 
a living reality for the believer. It is in faith, which is the 
kernel of mystic fellowship, that he experiences and finally 
appropriates the truth. But while a legitimate place is assigned 
to man with all his faculties in the process of appropriation, it 
cannot be denied that ultimately all depends on God who is the 
author of faith itself. 


vil 


The appropriation of the truth presupposes in part that it is 
communicated and propagated among men and raises the 
question as to how this takes place. Communication and pro- 
pagation of the truth find their final roots in the divine purpose 
(1pd0ec1s) of salvation, which was determined ages ago, mani- 
fested in Christ Jesus, and entrusted to men by His gracious 
call (cf. Rom. viii. 28 f.; ix. 11; x. 14 ff.; Eph. i. 11; iii. 11; 
2 Tim. i. 9). Through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and in 
mystic union with Christ the purposes of those whom God has 
called were blended with His purpose and His will inspired their 
will (cf. Eph. i. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9; iii. 10). This identification 
with the will and purpose of God enhanced a divine obligation 
for the ministers of the Gospel (Eph. iii. 7) and the stewards of 
the mysteries of God (1 Cor. iv. 1) to spread the Gospel-truth 
even in the face of opposition (cf. Acts iv. 19; xxi. 27 ff.; Phil. 
i. 17, etc.).? 


1 The dualistic nature of faith is one of the paradoxes in Paul’s theology. On 
the one hand, there are clear indications of man’s efforts and his burden of 
responsibility; on the other hand, passages such as Eph. ii. 8 f.: “* For by grace 
you are saved, through faith, and this is not of yourself, it is a gift of God, not of 
works . . .,” Phil. i. 29: ‘ For it has been granted to you that for the sake of 
Christ you should not only believe in Him, but also suffer for His sake,” seem to 
lessen man’s responsibility (cf. Rom. iv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 10, 12). This paradoxical 
view is explicable in the light of the mystical union with Christ whereby man’s 
own efforts and abilities dwindle to insignificance (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 7) and God and 
Christ become all in all (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 6; Col. iii. 11). 


2 The motivation is summed up rather forcefully in 1 Cor. ix. 16: “*. . . for the 
necessity is laid upon me; for woe is to me if I do not preach the Gospel,” and 
in 2 Cor. v. 13 f.: “* For if we are beside ourselves, it is for God; if we are sober, 
it is for you, For the love of Christ constrains us... .” 
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By virtue of a personal contact with Jesus and by virtue of the 
experiential verification of the truth in Christ by faith, it is not 
amazing that the propagation of the truth by witnessing is most 
outstanding in Christianity in general and in the Pauline writings 
in particular. Various phases of the life in the early Church 
and its environment determined the modes of witnessing. 
Certain terms which are found in the Pauline epistles and in 
some instances in Acts are indicative of the adaptation to needs. 
It is unique that the truth was brought as good tidings— 
evayyeAizeobai (Acts v. 42; viii. 4, 35; xi. 20; xiii. 32; Rom. 
i. 15; 1 Cor. i. 17; ix. 18; xv. 1; ‘Gal. i. 11, etc.).1_ The good 
tidings were heralded into the world—xnpvooew (Acts viii. 5; 
ix. 20; xix. 13; xx. 25; xxviii. 31; Rom. x. 8; 1 Cor. i. 23; 
2 Cor. i. 19; Gal. ii. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 9).2 It was announced dis- 
tributively and repetitiously—xatayyéAaew (Acts xv. 36; xvii. 13; 
1 Cor. ii. 1; xi. 26; Col. i. 28). Very closely related to witness- 
ing propagation is éyoAoyeiv by which the act of mutual partici- 
pation is stressed (Acts xxiv. 14; Rom. x. 9f.; 1 Tim. vi. 12). 
It came to men in a commendatory way—tapayyéAAew (1 Cor. 
vii. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 4) and was presented authoritatively as a 
teaching—BidSdoxew (Acts iv. 18; v. 42; xv. 35; xviii. 11; 
Rom. xii. 7; 1 Cor. iv. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 2)}—in public and in 
private households, everywhere, with exactness, and in all 
wisdom (Acts xviii. 25; xx. 20; xxi. 28; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. 
i. 28; iii. 16).2 A more personal type of propagation and 
communication of the truth is embodied in xotnyeiv' (Acts 
xviii. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 19), which took place in a spirit of sharing 
(Gal. vi. 6). Sharing and participation are further stressed by 
the use of such terms as petadidévar: “* For I long to see you in 


1 The synonymical relationship which exists between the Gospel and truth 
warrants the assumption that to bring the Good News is at the same time to pro- 
pagate the truth. 


2 Knpvcoev is used parallel with evayyeAizec6u (Acts viii. 4f.) and with 
SiapapTupecban (Acts x. 42), and in some instances has 1d evayyéAiov as direct 
object (Gal. ii. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 9; cf. Col. i. 23). Thus, although the truth is not 
employed as direct object of the verb, there is ample justification to regard it 
as implicit. 


3 The relationship between teaching and communicating the Gospel truth 
comes out, e.g. in the juxtaposition of evayyeAlzec8ar and SiSéoKew (Acts v. 42; 
xv, 35). 


* The significance of this verb for furthering the truth comes out e.g. in the 
fact that Apollos’ instruction (xatnxnuévos) in the way of the Lord was one of his 
qualifications in teaching and propagating the Gospel-truth (Acts xviii. 25 ff.). 
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order that I may impart to you some spiritual gift to strengthen 
you, and this is that we may be strengthened mutually ” (Rom. 
i. 11); (1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. and tapadiSéven 
(1 Cor. xi. 2, 23; xv. 1 ff., cf. 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6). 

For the sake of completeness it should be mentioned that 
oral communication and propagation of the truth were supple- 
mented by writing, which was almost invariably dispatched 
with apostolic authority rooted in the Lord Himself (Rom. 
i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 1; Eph.i. 1; 1 Tim.i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1; 
Titus i. 1). 

Despite the importance of oral and written communication, 
the truth was meaningless unless it became concrete in the 
experience and deeds of those who were adhering to it (cf. 
Titus i. 13-16). In this practising of the truth lies a most power- 
ful means of propagation: “ You are our letter, written in our 
hearts, known and read by all men...” (2 Cor. iii. 3). 

In these various ways the truth was presented in an atmo- 
sphere of tension between good and evil. This called for a 
polemic method of propagation. In the same way as the task 
of the believer in his daily living is often seen as a military one 
(Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11; 1 Thess. v. 8; 1 Tim. i. 18; 2 Tim. 
ii. 3 f.), so also the obligation of those who proclaim the truth: 
“*. . but as servants of God commending ourselves . . . in a 
word of truth . . . through the armor of righteousness on the 
right and on the left...” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 6 f.). 

The Pauline epistles testify to a painful awareness of the 
precarious lot of divine truth in this world at the hand of false- 
hood and its exponents, the false teachers. They give heed to 
deceitful spirits and to teachings of demons (1 Tim. iv. 1), they 
have erred concerning the truth (2 Tim. ii. 18), they beguile 
with enticing words (Col. ii. 4). Their handling of the truth 
necessitated an apologetic approach in its furthering. The 
propagation of the truth by a life which exemplifies it is merely 
part of the believers’ contest against trveWpata Tovnpias 
tv tois érroupaviois (Eph. vi. 12, cf. 14). Where there is per- 
version of the truth Paul presents himself as its patron and 
defender (e.g. 2 Cor. xiii. 8; Gal. ii. 5, 14; v. 7). 


1 This verb is frequently used in the New Testament for serving food (Mark 
vi. 41; viii. 6f.; Luke ix. 16; x. 8; Acts xvi. 34; 1 Cor. x. 27). When it is 
used for oral tradition in the cases mentioned above it is accompanied by the 
idea of expected participation of the party to whom the tradition is “‘ served ”’. 
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vill 


Dynamic truth is part of a divine causality, and as such it is 
designed to develop and to manifest itself wherever it is present. 
It is co-instrumental to convict men of their error, to induce to 
repentance, and to transform their lives in accordance with the 
light and its ethical demands (cf. Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9). The 
truth of the Gospel is co-instrumental in restoring man as a 
child of God. 

Through the individual the truth affects his environment. It 
confronts man with a choice to adhere to or to reject it, the 
outcome of which has a dividing effect on society—those who 
adhere to the truth and those who reject it or are indifferent 
to it (cf., e.g., 1 Cor. v. 8 ff.). Thus, in the same way as the 
revelation of the Old Testament helped to isolate the Hebrew 
nation as a Aads trepiovoios THv (cf. Exod. 
xix. 5; Deut. xiv. 2; xxvi. 18, cf. Ps. cxxxiv (cxxxv). 4), so did 
the truth which came in Jesus make men His Aads trepiovoios 
(cf. Titus ii. 14).1 This division is charged with dissent and 
contention between those who adhere to the truth and those 
who do not. The history of the Hebrew people among other 
peoples and the history of Paul’s missionary journeys and of 
the early congregations testify amply to this effect of the truth 
(cf., e.g., 2 Cor. i. 8 ff.). The society of those who adhere to 
divine truth undergoes an ordering effect for which the truth is 
partly responsible. For the Hebrew nation this issued forth in 
their theocracy. In the Christian society it unites people in 
a body of Christ which is His Church, diffused in many places 
with its organization, and binds them together as the family of 
God in His Kingdom. 

Through enlightenment, conviction, transformation, justifica- 
tion, reconciliation, redemption, and sanctification the cause of 
truth culminates in the heavenly Kingdom where the family of 
God’s children are participants of salvation and eternal life. 


Princeton Theological Seminary DANIEL J. THERON. 


1 It is noteworthy that this quotation is not completed but omits “ from all 
the Gentiles ”, which is in full keeping with the universal view of the effects of 
the Gospel-truth (cf. Rom. i. 5; iii. 29; Gal. i. 16; ii. 2, etc.). 
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THE COVENANTS AND THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT?! 


FOUNDATIONAL to any true interpretation of the language of the 
Old Testament is the understanding of what happens to an idea 
when it passes over from the sphere of the Old Covenant to the 
sphere of the New Covenant. These two Covenants represent 
different principles of dispensation of the Divine grace, and to 
that extent we may speak of the Old Testament dispensation 
and the New Testament dispensation. 


It is of further importance to recognize that the revelation of 
God under the old dispensation is the same in kind as that under 
the new, though coming short in degrees of fullness. It is an 
error to think of the Old Testament as a revelation consisting of 
mere types and emblems. The revelation in the Old Testament 
is the revelation of truth: it has all the qualities of reality, and 
may not be dismissed or undervalued as consisting in mere 
shadows. It may be granted that within the ceremonial system 
there are things that in themselves are but “ the shadow of the 
true”, faint delineations of something that was to follow, but 
this element of adumbration is only a minor accident of the 
old dispensation. 


The Old Testament writers did not speak in cryptic or 
shadowland terms. They spoke the revelation of God for the 
needs ‘of the spiritual situation which they faced, and in so far 
as their words were predictive or forward-looking, they too had 
the quality of spiritual reality. What they said was what they 
meant, and their utterances had intrinsic spiritual worth. It is 
a mistake to think they were engaged in playing with counters 
and not with real currency. The kingdom of God of which they 
spoke was the real kingdom of God. It took the form of the 
Hebrew kingdom, the throne of David, the inviolability of 
Zion, and the glorious worship of Jehovah in His Temple. The 
enemies to whom they made reference were real enemies to 
God’s kingdom, and they were the Assyrians, the Babylonians 
and the other peoples whom they named. The triumph of 
God’s kingdom was quite literally and realistically the over- 
coming of the armies of these threatening foes, and the deliver- 
ance of the nation from the oppressions and captivities to which 
they were so frequently subjected. 


1 A paper read at a Summer School in Tyndale House, Cambridge, July, 1952. 
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All this amounts to saying that the kingdom of God was 
really present and was identified with the Hebrew nation under 
the Davidic monarchy. The words of Dr. A. B. Davidson are 
valuable here: 

In its fullest sense the kingdom of God was only introduced in the 
Coming of the Son of God into the world; and in this sense all that 
went before might seem only capable of being regarded as preparation 
for this kingdom, or at most shadows of it. And this is the view 
which has often been taken of what is called the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, namely, that it is a designed shadow or adumbration of 
the new. But this is not the view which it takes of itself; the conscious- 
ness of Israel as reflected in the minds of its prophets and highest 
men was that it was the kingdom of God already. The apparent 
discrepancy disappears on a little consideration of what the kingdom 
of God is. . . . Thus the perfect kingdom was gradually prepared 
for by setting up such a kingdom in an imperfect state and under 
temporary forms, and by administering it in such a way as pro- 
gressively to suggest to men’s minds the true ideal of the kingdom, 
and communicate to them in broader streams the true life in such a 
kingdom. And each step of this communication was a more perfect 
bringing in of the kingdom itself, an advance towards its perfect 
form. Thus a life and a thought were awakened within this kingdom 
of God set up in Israel, which grew and expanded till they finally 
burst and threw off from them the imperfect outward form of the 
kingdom in which they were enclosed." 


The kingdom of God was thus not prepared for by the intro- 
duction of something which was only a shadow of something 
to come. It could be prepared for only by the introduction of 
itself in embryonic form? 

The kingdom of God is present, of course, and more gloriously 
so, under the terms of the New Covenant. It was not “ another” 
kingdom, or “ another” revelation that was given in the New 
Covenant. It was the same kingdom and the same revelation, 
but given under new principles of dispensation. 

It is of paramount importance to hold to what has been 
called the theological continuity between the Old and the 
New Testaments. A. G. Hebert argues that this is a continuity 
which is implied in the Seventh Article of the Church of England, 
which reads: 

The Old Testament is not contrary to the New; for both in the Old 
and New Testament everlasting life is offered to Mankind by Christ, 


Who is the only Mediator between God and Man, being both God 
and Man. 


1 Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 2 f. 


® See The Old Testament and Modern Study (edited by H. H. Rowley), Essay 
on “ Old Testament Theology ”, by Norman W. Porteous, p. 314. 
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There is unbroken continuity of purpose which binds the Cove- 
nants into one. The Messianic hope betrays the incompleteness 
of the Old Covenant and projects its purpose into the New. 
The object of the Messianic hope was the completion of the 
Purpose which God took in hand when He called Israel to be 
His People. The relation between the Old and New Covenants 
then may be stated as identity in diversity. The identity attaches 
to the underlying spiritual realities with which both are con- 
cerned, while the diversity belongs to form and expression. 
Dr. Phythian-Adams brings in the word “homology” to 
indicate the principle of interpretation that rests upon this close 
union of the Covenants, and it will be profitable to adopt it. 
He writes: 
How shall we describe this interpretation of the Old Testament? 
At the risk of seeming pedantic I would urge that we need a special 
term. To speak of “ analogy ” and “‘ metaphor ” in this connection 
is not merely inadequate, it misses the mark at which the writers were 
aiming. The relation which they perceived between the old and the 
new Dispensation was, in fact, wholly unique and cannot be indicated 
in quite ordinary language. But there is another term, less common 
yet not entirely unfamiliar, which may help us, namely, ‘‘ homology ”’. 
By “ homology ”’ we mean that there is between two things not a mere 
resemblance but a real and vital—in this case, an “* economic ”— 
correspondence: and this seems to be precisely what the writers of 
the New Testament expound.* 

The kingdom, the purpose, and the revelation are thus one: 
and the later form of these things stands in relation to the former 
as the developed organism does to its embryo, or, to drop all 
illustrative language, as fulfilment does to promise. 

We are introduced at this point to the question of the nature 
of “fulfilment”. This fulfilment, our Lord says, does not require 
an abrogation or denial of what was earlier given, nor does it 
involve any necessity to forsake it. ‘“ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. v. 17). What is fulfilment? 
Fulfilment is organically related to prediction. We have a 
relation between prophecy and fulfilment such as exists between 
the flower and the fruit, or between the bud and the blossom, 
or between the seed and the growth of a plant. The prophecy 
contains its fulfilment in germinal form, and it is this that 
requires us to speak of organic fulfilment. All that is latent 
within a pregnant Old Covenant word or within one of its pre- 


1 W. A. Phythian-Adams, The Way of At-one-ment, p. 11. 
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dictive rites comes forth to fruition. Thus the law both passes 
away and does not pass away, in the same sense as that in which 
the blossom perishes yet lives on in luscious fruit. All that is 
permanent and vital, all that is independent of time and place, 
in Old Testament law and prophecy is taken up and conserved 
in the Gospel. 

To understand fulfilment in this way provides us with an 
invaluable instrument for understanding the initial Old Testa- 
ment word. Only as we have plucked with our hand the apple 
from the tree in the Autumn do we understand the meaning of 
the Spring-time apple blossom which it has replaced. Only as 
we stand before a giant oak do we truly understand the meaning 
of an acorn. This is what Procksch means when he says it is 
only the Christian who can fully understand the Old Testament.! 
The point may be underlined a little by noting its significance in 
relation to the idea of Sacrifice. Says A. G. Hebert: 

The idea of Sacrifice was not first thought of by the Rabbi Paul as a 
fitting comparison by which to illustrate certain dogmatic truths about 
our Lord’s death; it is attested as having been present in His own 
mind at the time of His passion. Hence we do not say that His 
death is like a Sacrifice; we say that it is a Sacrifice, and indeed the 
Fulfilment of all Sacrifice, so that it is there that we must look if we 
would learn the inner meaning of all sacrificial rites whatsoever. And 
so the mystical interpretation of the sacrificial allusions in the Psalms 
as referring to the Sacrifice of Christ turns out to be no arbitrary 
comparison, nor even merely a striking analogy, but directly on the 
line of the Fulfilment towards which the Israel of the Old Covenant 
was looking.” 

Interpretation of the Old Testament on this principle has 
been given the name “ mystical”; but this must not for one 
moment be thought to be synonymous with the arbitrary and 
subjective. It is compatible with a true respect for the historical 
approach. This approach, when made in obedience to the 
history, will reveal what are the constants in Old Testament 
religion.? There have, of course, been interpretations masquera- 
ding under this name which deny the very principles of it, but 
leaving these allegorical and fanciful notions aside as self- 
condemned, it must be recognized that the true mystical inter- 
pretation proceeds by means of the guidance of a deeply set 
theological principle. The mystical interpretation of Old Testa- 


1 See Porteous in Rowley, op. cit., p. 319. 
2 The Throne of David, p. 261. 
* See Porteous in Rowley, op. cit., pp. 322 f. 
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ment passages related itself worthily to the theological meaning 
of them expounded in the New Testament. We do not commit 
ourselves to all the glowing Authorized Version headings of 
certain Psalms, and chapters in the Song of Solomon or Isaiah; 
but these attempts at explanation were far nearer the truth than 
certain recent trends of Old Testament interpretation seem to 
allow. It is quite impossible to use the Psalter, and particularly 
the imprecatory Psalms, apart from the mystical interpretation. 
To quote A. G. Hebert again: 
It is evident that the Christian use of the Psalter demands that many 
words and ideas receive a mystical interpretation, since this mystical 
interpretation means neither more nor less than the understanding 
of them in the light of their fulfilment in Jesus the Messiah. When 
we sing of “ Zion’’, or “ Jerusalem” in the Psalms, we give those 
words the meaning that they bear in St. Paul’s epistles and in the Book 
of the Revelation; when we sing of “ sacrifice ’, we think of Christ’s 
sacrifice ...; when a Psalm speaks of “‘ the king ’’, we shall in most 
cases refer it to Christ. Clearly, in this general sense the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament is for Christians a matter of 
obligation.’ 


This mystical and theological principle of interpretation of 
the Old Testament hinges on the great change of dispensation 
which occurs when God passes from His operations under the 
Old Covenant to His operations under the New. These two 
Covenants, both of which are Covenants of Grace, are of 
supreme significance in the interpretation of the Scripture.? 

Under the Old Covenant—the Covenant with Abraham— 
God worked through a line of natural descent, giving the Cove- 
nant sign of circumcision, providing external and material 
media of spiritual worship, promising a fruitful land, and 
providential protection, by means of all of which God would 
cause His great name to be feared among the nations. God’s 
mercy and grace were truly found under the terms of this old 
dispensation and to it the prophets make continual appeal. The 
spiritual essentials were repentance toward God, and faith in 
the way of salvation He had mercifully provided. 

Under the New Covenant—the Covenant confirmed in the 
blood of Christ—the spiritual essentials of the Old Covenant 
are continued, but elevated or advanced in their application. 


1 Op. cit., p. 256. 


2 We are not concerned here with the smaller problem of the relation between 
law and grace, 
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We reach a principle of interpretation, then, which has its 
roots in the Covenants, and we may now face our opening 
question once again. What happens to an idea when it passes 
over from the sphere of the Old Covenant to the sphere of the 
New Covenant? The principle may be stated as follows: 
Interpretation must emerge from the dispensational character of 
prophecy as determined by the Covenants. 

Prophecy had to be spoken within the framework of the 
present and the past, that is to say, in the terms of the old 
dispensation. 

This dispensation determines the outward material forms of 
prophecy. In all their statements about the kingdom of God, 
even when uttering the most spiritual and glorious truths 
regarding it, the vocabulary which the prophets employ is 
always that of the kingdom of God in the forms in which they 
knew it in their own day. 

Interpretation must first discover these “ dispensational 
forms”, namely, the historical and circumstantial factors of 
the prophecy, and then, and only then, can it make the necessary 
inferences. 

This means that we take the prophet to mean exactly what he 
says—“‘ literalistically ” (except in cases of obvious and de- 
clared metaphor)—though the fulfilment of what he says may 
greatly transcend both what he knows and the terms he uses. 

With regard to prophecy that was uttered with reference to 
Old Testament conditions and peoples, but which, as yet, is 
still unfulfilled, A. B. Davidson wisely says: 

The true way to regard prophecy is to accept it literally as the meaning 
of the prophet—the only meaning which in his time he could have— 
but to say, as to fulfilment, that the form of the kingdom of God is 
now altered, and altered finally, never to return to its old form; and 
so fulfilment will not take place in the form of the prediction, but in an 
altered form; but still the truth of the prophecy will, no doubt, be 
realized.” 

The prophetic pronouncements against Assyria are a good 
illustration of this principle. What the prophets said they said 
and meant quite literally about the Assyrian empire of their day. 
When we are confronted with certain aspects of their prophecies 
which seem still to await realization we must neither affirm that 
the Bible is untrue, nor must we resort to “ typological” ex- 


Old Testament Prophecy, p. 169. 
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planations which lend an artificiality to the prophetic meaning. 

Says A. B. Davidson: 
Certainly the prophet, so far as his own mind was concerned, did not 
use the term “* Assyrian” merely as a symbolical name for the foe 
of the Church. He meant the Assyrian—who, no doubt, was the 
foe of the Church. .. . It is safer to say, not that Assyria is a symbol 
or type of all enemies of God’s kingdom, but that the truth expressed 
by the prophet in regard to Assyria is, of course, not limited to 
Assyria, but may be applied to all foes of the people of God. It isa 
truth which may be generalized. . . . This way of stating the case con- 
serves the literal sense of the prophet’s words, and allows us to per- 
ceive how he thought and spoke, as one would naturally do in the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

The careful observance of this important principle will save 
us from resorting too readily to “ symbol” and will also keep 
us from arbitrary and artificial interpretations. 

As a corollary of this principle of interpretation it follows 
that prophecy undergoes transmutation when it passes from one 
dispensation to another. Our understanding of this “ transmu- 
tation’ must be guided by New Testament principles. The 
light of later and clearer revelation is to be brought to bear on 
the earlier or the more obscure. Descriptions of the Day of the 
Lord and its issues are subject to modification by fuller revela- 
tions given to subsequent generations. ‘‘ Such modifications 
are not cancellations of the prophetic word but amplifications, 
glimpses of broader streams of grace than the narrower rivulets 
of former days.’ 

If we direct out interpretation of the Old Testament on the 
basis of the “ homological ”—to use Phythian-Adams’s term 
—unity of the covenants, we shall be helped by observing three 
rules: 

1. Look for a general spiritual principle rather than a “ pre- 
dictive event”. 

Prophecy is more than “a wonder ” of predictive precision! 
A spiritual discernment will disclose the fact that the prophet 
is usually enunciating some general principle of the kingdom of 
God. ‘* While we must read it literally in order to understand 
the message of the prophet for his own age, we may be obliged 
for many reasons to conclude that only the general idea which 
he expresses remains true for our own and future ages.’ 


1 Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 187 f. 
2 G. R. Beasley-Murray, in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, July, 1948, p. 227. 
* A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy, p. 188. D 
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2. Understand “ dispensational” language in moral and 
religious terms. 

The inner religious principle being discerned, the language 
has then to be translated into its moral equivalents. 


3. Find the “ idea” which is latent in the “ form”’. 

Prophecy is governed by the law of organic fulfilment. Fulfil- 
ment is real: that is to say, what the prophet forecasts will come 
to pass. There is a genuine correspondence between the pro- 
phecy and the fulfilment. This is not to say, however, that it 
will be “‘literalistic’”’ (we avoid the term “literal” because 
ambiguous) in the sense of a letter-by-letter mechanical corre- 
spondence in form in both prediction and fulfilment. 

So long as we hold to the reality of the fulfilment, we might 
say that the best word for the true interpretative rule is “ ideal- 
istic’; that is to say, it is the embodied “ idea” which lives 
on in the fulfilment, after the “‘ form” has been shed like a 
husk. 

From these rules we may deduce a practical working method. 


1. If the prophet’s words apply only to the Old Testament 
dispensation, and are to be fulfilled in it, they will, no doubt, be 


fulfilled literally in terms of the Old Testament dispensation. 


2. If the prophecies refer to things only to be realized in 
the New Testament dispensation, than we shall probably have 
to strip off from them the Old Testament form, which arose 
from the dispensation and time when the prophet lived, and 
look for their fulfilment in a way corresponding to the spirit 
of the New Testament dispensation and the altered conditions 
of the world. 


3. If a great general principle be expressed, capable of 
several fulfilments, that fulfilment which took place in Old 
Testament times will be in terms of Old Testament economy, 
and that which will take place in New Testament times will be 
according to the spirit and principles of Christianity. 

From all this two duties arise. In the light of these principles 
it becomes the interpreter’s duty in the first place to distinguish 
between what is of permanent validity and what belongs to 
the circumstances of the time. “ It is fatal to assume that every 
Scripture is of permanent validity irrespective of the circum- 
stances in which it was given” (J. Stafford Wright). The 


1 See Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy, p. 192. 
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Levitical laws are an example of this. In the second place, the 
interpreter of prophecy must respect the dispensational prin- 
ciple which is stated thus: the form is transcended and the 
prophecy is transmuted. 

Examples of the transmutation of the prophecies may be seen 
in the Davidic Kingship, the Servant, the Chosen People, the 
Hill of Zion, the institution of worship through Priest and 
Sacrifice, and the Messianic hope. Of most of these transmu- 
tations the New Testament is itself the principal witness, the 
passages being too numerous to quote, but exceedingly signi- 
ficant to study. Our Lord Himself transmuted many of the Old 
Covenant conceptions, such as the Sabbath, Ceremonial Defile- 
ment, the Temple, and the Davidic Kingship. It was because 
of His transmutation of the last that the Jews drove Him to 
His death. 

It will be useful to close this brief discussion by a return to the 
foundational truth upon which it all rests, namely, the theo- 
logical continuity between the Old and New Testaments. 

The concept of Israel is the concept of the ecclesia. The 
Chosen People is the Church, and the Church is the Chosen 
People. There is no “rejection” of the people of God’s 
choice, nor is there any “ stealing ” of Israel’s promises by the 
Church. The Church is the possessor of these promises from 
the beginning. There is thus no antithesis between “ particu- 
larism ”’ and “ universalism”. This, says A. G. Hebert, “ is 
essentially alien to the thought both of the Old Testament and 
of the New.”! The King of whom God speaks and whose 
prosperous reign He promises is Christ, even in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the reading of the Psalms serves only to establish 
this truth. David and others of his line were but the embodi- 
ment of this Divine idea. The priestly and sacrificial institutions 
are thus the making concrete of the principle of mediation and 
atonement which had eternally resided in Christ, the “ Lamb 
without blemish and without spot: who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world ” (1 Peter i. 19 f.). On this 
last point a passage from A. G. Hebert is so much in place that 
it needs to be quoted. 

Moses had been commanded to regulate the sacrifices of Israel 
according to the pattern shown him in the Mount (Heb. viii. 5); that 


is, according to the Idea or Pattern or real truth of Priesthood and 
Sacrifice, into which it is implied that Moses was granted an insight. 


? Op. cit., p. 221. 
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But the actual Levitical sacrifices could give only an incomplete and 
broken expression of that heavenly reality; mixed up with the 
symbolism of the deep things of God they contained provisional and 
transitory elements. But in the Messiah the heavenly idea itself 
descended to earth and became incarnate. 

This means that the idea of Sacrifice cannot rightly be treated as 
just one of the analogies by which we may picture to ourselves the 
meaning of our Lord’s saving work. It is not that we first know what 
His saving work is, and then use this and other illustrations in order 
to make its meaning intelligible to simple minds. The idea of Sacrifice 
was not an analogy which men thought of afterwards to describe the 
meaning of His death; He Himself went through His passion thinking 
of it as a sacrifice, as the blood of the Covenant being shed for many. 
Thus we do not say that His death is /ike a sacrifice, but rather that it is 
a sacrifice: or rather, that in it Sacrifice is seen in its true meaning. 

But if it is only in the Messiah that the meaning of Sacrifice is 
fully seen, it follows that the Old Testament writers do not fully know 
what the meaning is. Moberly expresses the point: ‘* It is one of the 
capital mistakes of those who discuss Christian priesthood, a mistake 
which is answerable for some of the most deplorable conclusions—to 
go back, for the standard of the ‘true’ or ‘ literal’ or ‘ proper’ meaning 
of the words Sacrifice and Priest, to what they meant in the Old 
Testament, or what they meant in the ancient pagan world, or in the 
mouths of those who may be supposed to have first devised the terms. 
Nothing could be more fatally misleading. . . . There is one standard 
only and measure of the reality of the meaning of these words: and 
that is, their meaning in the Person of Christ.’”* 


A right conception of the two Covenants and the continuity 
of Divine Purpose and Revelation will do more than anything 
else to rehabilitate the Old Testament in Christian thinking 
and to give solidity and theological coherence to our New 
Testament exposition. With the re-emphasized unity of the 
Bible before us we say again with St. Augustine: “* The New 
is in the Old concealed; the Old is in the New revealed.” 


London Bible College. E. F. KEVAN. 
1 Hebert, op. cit., pp. 204 f. 
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THE greatness of Martin Luther has never been in dispute 
amongst the informed, but nowadays we are realizing just how 
great he was. The full range of his significance is emerging 
into view. The Luther we have known in the past was too small. 
He was cast into a mould too narrow to contain him. He was 
regarded primarily and almost exclusively as a prophet soul 
who recalled a wicked generation to God. He was the monk 
who shook the world by challenging the embattled might of 
Rome. Yet, however stirring and impressive was this version 
of the pioneer reformer, it involved certain limitations. It 
implied that Luther was a fighter rather than a thinker: that his 
deeds were more important than his doctrines. His theological 
contribution was seriously under-estimated. Consequently his 
relevance for to-day was largely overlooked. We admittedly 
basked in the benefit of what he had done, but what he said 
lacked the Kierkegaardian grace of contemporaneity. His was 
not a living voice. 


That view of Luther held the field almost without question 
until very recent years. In this country it still predominates, 
although, particularly since the War, the “ new look ” Luther 
is beginning to be appreciated. But a veritable Luther re- 
nascence has taken place in the world of scholarship which has 
restored the reformer to his rightful place on the theological 
map. This rediscovery is one of the highlights of our era. 

As we might expect, this modern Luther revival began in his 
native land of Germany itself. The initial stimulus was pro- 
vided in 1883, when the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s 
birth was celebrated. In.that year the definitive Weimar Edi- 
tion of his works was launched. To-day it runs to over sixty 
bulky volumes, and is still incomplete. A further fillip was pro- 
vided by the commemoration, in 1917, of the publication of the 
Ninety-five Theses, which all unwittingly kindled the Reforma- 
tion flame. Since then much patient and fruitful research has 
been devoted to Luther by such scholars as Karl Holl, Wilhelm 
Herrmann, K. L. Schmidt, Theodore Harnack and Adolf 
Kéberle, to name but a few. From Germany, the interest 
spread to Sweden, where it still remains and displays its in- 


1 The thirty-second Annual Lecture of the Scottish Reformation Society 
(Western Committee), delivered in the Christian Institute, Glasgow, September 
23, 1952. . 
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valuable results in the writings of the Lund school of theology. 
In 1913 Gustav Aulén, who had been deeply influenced by 
Nathan Séderblom and Einar Billing at Uppsala, transferred 
to the University of Lund and there gathered about him a dis- 
tinguished band of researchers who have added new lustre to 
Swedish theological scholarship in particular, Anders Nygren, 
Ragnar Bring, Hjalmar Lindroth and Gustav Wingren. 

The effects of this new enquiry into the theological significance 
of Martin Luther are gradually making themselves felt through- 
out the entire Protestant world and are compelling the Roman 
Catholics to take them seriously. Its foremost carrier is 
Barthianism, though probably the modifications of Brunner 
reflect more accurately the truly Lutheran standpoint. Conti- 
nental Protestantism is now saturated with it. America is 
awakening to it. But in this country we are only just being 
touched by it. The next twenty-five years will undoubtedly 
witness a theological return to Luther in Great Britain and may 
help us to find the rock of certainty and unity which we have 
been seeking so long. This return to Reformation first prin- 
ciples in the realm of theology will, in its turn, have reper- 
cussions in the life and thought of the rank and file in our 
churches, and will provide the most propitious conditions that 
could be imagined for an evangelical revival in our midst. 

Let us then turn to Luther himself and learn the lessons he 
has to impart. When we have heard him speak, we shall echo 
the verdict of Professor Hugh Watt: ‘“ We can only stand in 
wonder before his genius and his courage, and in gratitude 
before his rediscovery and proclamation of the great central 
truths of the Christian faith.”? We shall encounter three of 
these great central truths as we consider now what Luther has 
to say about Doctrine, Bible and Church. 


I. DOcTRINE 


The current reinterpretation of Luther has stressed his con- 
tribution to the history of doctrine. It is no longer possible to 
believe that Luther had no interest in Christian doctrine. We 
are being compelled to recognize that doctrine was his primary 
concern, and that the Protestant Reformation was essentially a 
doctrinal revolution. Luther achieved something far more 
positive and constructive than a mere protest against the reli- 


1 Representative Churchmen of Twenty Centuries, p. 212. 
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gious and practical degradations of the medieval system. He 
effected a reorientation of doctrine. That, indeed, is the dis- 
tinction he deliberately draws between himself and the earlier 
reformers. They attacked only the “ life ’, whereas he attacked 
the “doctrine”. As Principal Philip S. Watson has put it: 
“* Luther was not simply a Protestant; it is much more impor- 
tant that he was, to use his own favourite word, an Evangelical.’ 
He sought to re-align the doctrine of the Church to the Evan- 
gelical tradition. 

We shall look in vain for a systematic theology in Luther. 
It was left to Calvin to produce a coherent synthesis of Protes- 
tant belief. Luther attempted something more fundamental, 
without which the other would have been impossible. He strove 
to discover the clue to all theology. He searched for the key 
which unlocks its mysteries. He dealt with guiding principles. 
And in the doctrine of justification by faith he found what he 
sought. 

He reached his goal not by the way of speculation or academic 
inquiry, but through Christian experience. His doctrine is 
living because it lived in and for him. His own spiritual 
emancipation was wrought by an encounter with the gracious 
God. He had entered the monastery of the Augustinian 
Eremites at Erfurt with one purpose in mind. He wanted to 
save his own soul. He became a monk in order to get right 
with God. He hoped that by pursuing the evangelical “ counsels 
of perfection ’, by prayer, meditation and ascetic discipline, he 
would achieve the status of salvation. According to his theo- 
logical preceptors, the Nominalists, this was the only way. By 
climbing the mystic ladder Luther aspired to reach heaven. 
Self-help was his guiding motto. It was out of the utter failure 
of this attempt to acquire salvation by works that Luther’s 
burning expeiience of justifying grace was born. It all began 
under a pear tree. Luther was pouring out his soul to his 
spiritual adviser, Johann von Staupitz. We should do well to 
salute this saintly vicar who first set Luther’s feet upon the 
right path. “If it had not been for Dr. Staupitz,” he said 
himself “* I should have sunk in hell.”* There beneath the pear 
tree—which Luther treasured ever afterwards—Staupitz turned 
his distracted mind away from himself, his fears and his striv- 


1 Let God be God, p. 10. 
2 Dokumente zu Luthers Entwicklung, ed, Otto Scheel, No. 461, 
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ings, to the Bible. He counselled him to seek the way of 
salvation in the pages of Holy Writ. And so Luther set himself 
to search the Scriptures. The transforming experience came to 
him as quietly as the dawn. There was no heavenly apparition, 
no dramatic voice, no supernatural revelation. In the stillness 
of his study in the tower of the Augustinian monastery God 
spoke straight to his soul and, like John Wesley after him, 
Martin Luther felt his heart strangely warmed. This is where 
the Reformation started: not on the steps of the Scala Sancta 
in Rome or even at the door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, 
but here, where a man sits before an open Bible and allows God 
to address him face to face. 

It was from God’s Word that Luther learned the secret of 
justification. A man is not put right with his Maker by any- 
thing he can do, but by everything God has done. It is all of 
grace. On man’s side the sole requisite is faith. That faith is 
itself a gift. And so for this whole process of spiritual renewal 
Luther took over the Pauline terminology of “ justification by 
faith”. He tells us how he dwelt upon the first chapter of 
Romans: “ Night and day I pondered until I saw the connection 
between the justice of God and the statement that ‘ the just 
shall live by faith’. Then I grasped that the justice of God is 
that righteousness by which through grace and sheer mercy God 
justifies us through faith. Whereupon I felt myself to be reborn 
and to have gone through open doors into paradise. The 
whole of Scripture took on a new meaning, and whereas before 
the ‘ justice of God’ had filled me with hate, now it became 
to me inexpressibly sweet in greater love. This passage of Paul 
became to me a gate of heaven. . . .”? 

Luther’s doctrine sprang direct from his experience: but it 
is to be remembered that his experience was cradled in Scripture. 
He now had a new conception of God and therefore a new 
conception of theology. Justification by faith was seen to be 
more than one doctrine amongst many, even though the most 
important. It was recognized as the clue to all doctrine, the 
golden chain that binds together all the tenets of the faith, the 
guiding principle of all theological thinking. It is in this sense 
that Luther described justification as “‘ the article of a standing 
or a falling Church ’* and “ master and prince, lord, ruler, and 

- cad Werke, Weimar Ausgabe (henceforth referred to as W.A.) LIV, 
p. 185. 

* Art, Smalc. II, i, Symbolische Biicher, ed. J. T. Miiller, 300, 5. 
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judge over all kinds of doctrine, which preserves and governs all 
ecclesiastical doctrines”! It is this central and unifying doc- 
trine which ensures that theology shall be reduced to its vital 
essentials—that it shall be thought about GOD. “ In Luther,” 
says Aulén, “ there is at bottom only one question—the question 
of God. Whatever has no relation to this question has no place 
in his Christian thinking.”? ‘“*‘ Let God be God! ”’: that is the 
essence of Luther’s message, and nowhere is it more evident 
than in his theology. His doctrine is rooted and grounded in 
God. It is theocentric. ; 

This Godward reorientation of theology has been fittingly 
described as Luther’s Copernican revolution. The earlier astro- 
nomy assumed that the earth was the centre of the universe, 
around which the planets revolved. Copernicus demonstrated 
that the sun is the centre, not the earth. The universe is 
heliocentric, not geocentric. A Copernican revolution, there- 
fore, means the transference of the centre of gravity from 
subject to object. That was precisely the nature of Luther’s 
doctrinal restatement. Formerly man had stood in the centre 
of theological thinking. Luther set God in the centre. He 
showed that theology is theocentric, not anthropocentric. This 
is his vital contribution to doctrine. 

Luther’s unusual emphasis upon justification should not lead 
us to suppose, however, that he was deficient in the matter of 
sanctification. The Anglican report entitled Catholicity classi- 
fied the alleged severance of Justification from Sanctification as 
one of the two radical errors of Protestantism.* This charge 
cannot be substantiated. Luther always stressed that justifica- 
tion and sanctification hang together. They are quite insepar- 
able. They must always be held in tension. Luther was no 
Antinomian. He succeeded, indeed, in distinguishing between 
these vital elements without dissevering them. He thus avoided 
the extremes both of quietism and perfectionism. But for the 
purpose of Christian preaching, he declared, they should always 
be linked, “ for if one should be destroyed it would carry the 
other with it, and again where one continues and is rightly 
taught it brings the other with it.’ 


1 W.A. XXXIX, i, 205. 

2 Gudsbilden, p. 163. Quoted in Watson, op. cit., p. 23. 
Catholicity, p. 25. 

* Luther, Sdmmtliche Werke, Erlangen, XIV, |51. 
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Luther’s Copernican revolution may be studied, as Anders 
Nygren has done,’ in terms not of justification but of love. 
Luther occupies a crucial position in the development of the 
Christian doctrine of love. Nygren argues that it was Luther 
who reinstated the distinctively Christian idea of love as agapé. 
By agapé he meant the pure, disinterested, selfless love of God, 
as contrasted with the passionate, self-interested and self- 
centred love of man. Once again, Luther’s theocentric concern 
is manifest. He seeks to show that Christian love must have 
God at its heart, not man. For him, there is no justifiable self- 
love, as the Schoolmen taught. God: must be the sole object of 
our heart’s devotion. He must reign without a rival. It was 
in his own experience of justifying grace that Luther first 
encountered agapé. Henceforward he became an apostle of 
love. This may seem an unusual réle for one whom we prefer 
to depict as the fiery prophet of God’s wrath and fierce indigna- 
tion, but it is part of the revised version of Luther which is 
being presented to us by contemporary research. 

This, then, is the essence of Luther’s contribution to Christian 
doctrine. He shifted the centre of gravity from man to God. 
He saw that the traffic of the new Jacob’s ladder is one way: 
from God to man. Man cannot “climb up into the majesty 
of God ”’, to use one of his more vivid phrases.2 All God’s 
dealings with His children are based upon His creatorhood and 
their creatureliness. 


Il. BIBLE 


We have already seen that the Bible occupied a determinative 
position in Luther’s spiritual experience. It was through his 
resort to the Word of God that he was brought to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and it was on the sure foundation of 
Holy Writ that his doctrine was based. We should therefore 
expect that Luther’s teaching on the nature of Scripture would 
be of value, not only for his day, but for ours. Biblical inter- 
pretation is one of the crucial issues of the present age. We 
have witnessed in recent years a welcome swing of the pendulum 
away from the prevalent liberal view of Scripture towards a 
more evangelical and orthodox position. There is now a 
genuine desire to discover a via media which avoids the unsatis- 


1 Agape and Eros, Il, 2, pp. 463 ff. 
? Ibid., p. 485. 
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factory extremes both of modernism and obscurantism. It 
is just at this point that Luther can speak and speak helpfully 
to our situation. 

One of the most relevant insights of Luther in this connection 
is to be found in his recognition of the dual nature of Scripture. 
He realized that Scripture is both human and divine, and that 
any theory of the Bible which fails to do full justice to each of 
these elements is fundamentally deficient. He draws an analogy 
between Scripture and the Person of Christ. Our Lord Himself 
was at once human and divine. Orthodox theology enjoins 
us to hold both His humanity and His divinity in tension. We 
have to say that He was both fully man and fully God. It is 
a heresy to deny either. Docetism erred in overlooking His 
humanity: Psilanthropism erred in denying His divinity. The 
same sort of problem confronts us in the Bible: namely, the 
reconciliation of the human and the divine. Scripture is at 
once the work of men and the Word of God: from that apparent 
contradiction spring all the difficulties which puzzle us. Luther 
would affirm that it is wrong to overstress either one factor or 
the other. There is a type of higher critic who tends to empha- 
size the humanity of Scripture and forget its Divine origin, 
being thus guilty of a sort of Biblical psilanthropism. There is 
a type of fundamentalist who lays all his weight upon the divinity 
of Scripture and closes his eyes to its human features, being thus 
guilty of a sort of Biblical Docetism. Just as the orthodox 
doctrine of Christ’s Person, as expressed in the Chalcedonian 
definition, requires us to believe in the two natures of our Lord 
“* without confusion, without mutation, without division, with- 
out separation ”’, so also we should recognize the twofold nature 
of Scripture and hold firmly both to its full humanity and its full 
divinity. 

It is fashionable to say that the Reformation substituted an 
infallible Bible for an infallible Pope, suggesting that inerrancy 
can no more satisfactorily be claimed for a book than for a man. 
This question of authority was indeed a crucial one for Luther, 
but it is unfair to accuse him of supplying a solution simply in 
terms of a naive bibliolatry. There were times, it must be 
admitted, when he appeared to equate the Word of God with 
the written “‘ words of God”, but elsewhere he was at great 
pains to make the distinction. For him the final source of 
authority was neither the Pope nor the Bible, but Christ. But 
since for him “ Christ ” and “ the Word ” were almost inter- 
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changeable terms, confusion has sometimes arisen. By the 
Word, however, Luther did not mean the ipsissima verba of 
Holy Writ, but the living voice of the living Christ speaking in 
and through them. Scripture is subordinate to Christ. It is 
the witness to Christ. It is the vehicle of the word. Its authority 
is derivative. 

That authority is nevertheless real. Luther staunchly main- 
tained the supremacy of Scripture over the pronouncements 
of the Fathers, the Councils and the Pope. He quoted with 
approval the saying of Nicholas Tudeschi that a layman with 
the Bible is to be preferred to a Pope without it.1_ He submitted 
the tradition of the Church to the vital test of Scripture. “* With 
all due respect to the Fathers,” he said at Leipzig, “I prefer 
the authority of Scripture.” And again, “‘ The Pope and the 
Councils are men: hence they are to be judged according to the 
Scriptures.”* He strongly objected to the Roman treatment of 
the oracles of God. ‘‘ They make out of them what they like, 
as if they were a nose of wax, to be pulled around at will.’ 
Luther was content to take as his motto one of the great 
Reformation slogans: Sola Scriptura. For him the Bible was 
the one source of faith and doctrine. 

In rejecting the Roman reliance on tradition, however, Luther 
avoided the opposite pitfall of a crude Biblicism. That is of 
major importance and needs to be stated quite categorically. 
Luther saw that the cruder sort of Biblicism was only another 
form of traditionalism, because it actually turns Scripture itself 
into tradition, by reducing it to a collection of revealed truths 
and divorcing it from the voice of God. As Dr. Regin Prenter 
has said, in the Lutheran contribution to the World Council of 
Churches’ statement on Biblical Authority for To-day, ‘* Tradi- 
tion is only a means of interpretation, a relative authority, a 
norma normata. The norma normans is the living Word of 
God itself.’ 

One of Luther’s most valuable principles of Biblical inter- 
pretation is his insistence on the literal sense of Scripture. He 


1 Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia Edition (English Translation) (hence- 
forth referred to as P.E.), III, 96. 


2 Disputatio Joh. Eccii et M. Lutheri Lipsiae habita. 
3 Ibid. ’ 
* P.E. I, 367; W. A. VI, 305. 


5 Biblical Authority for To-day, ed. Alan Richardson and W. Schweitzer, 
p. 110. 
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firmly sets aside what Farrar dubbed “ the dreary fiction” of 
the fourfold sense.1 The medieval Schoolmen had taught that 
the Scripture was to be interpreted in four different ways: 
literally, spiritually, allegorically and anagogically. St. Thomas 
Aquinas had sought to apply a restraint by adding “ There is 
no confusion in Holy Scripture, since all the senses are founded 
upon one, from which alone argument can be drawn”? but 
since his day all manner of weird and fanciful expositions had 
appeared. Luther rejected all such absurd and exaggerated 
verbal jugglery and took his stand on the plain and obvious 
meaning of the Bible. ‘“* The literal sense of Scripture alone,” 
he said, “‘ is the whole essence of faith and Christian theology.’ 
And again, “If we wish to handle Scripture aright, our sole 
effort will be to obtain the one simple, seminal and certain 
literal sense.’”* 

This leads naturally to his assertion of the clarity of Scripture. 
He believed that each passage of Holy Writ possessed one clear, 
definite and true sense of its own. “‘ The Holy Spirit,” he wrote, 
“‘is the plainest writer and speaker in heaven and earth, and 
therefore His words cannot have more than one, and that the 
very simplest sense, which we call the literal, ordinary, or natural 
sense.” He was confident that “the Holy Scriptures must 
needs be clearer, easier of interpretation and more certain than 
any other writings, for all teachers prove their statements by 
them, as by clearer and more stable writings, and wish their own 
writings to.be established and explained by them. But no one 
can ever prove a dark saying by one that is still darker; therefore, 
necessity compels us to run to the Bible with all the writings of 
the doctors, and thence to get our verdict and judgment upon 
_ them.”* The Scriptures, according to Luther, shine by their own 
light. There is a divine perspicuity about them. 

We must not suppose, however, that Luther altogether 
abandoned the use of allegory. Although he was aware that 
allegorizing may degenerate, as he puts it, into “‘ a mere monkey- 
game ’”’,’ he nevertheless recognized that it had a place in the 


1 Frederic W. Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 327. 
2 Summa Theologica. 

* Farrar, op. cit., p. 327. 

* Ibid. 

5 PE, Ill, 335. 

® Ibid., 16. 

7 Farrar, op. cit., p. 328. 
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science of interpretation. Reduced to a nutshell, his argument 
was that we may be permitted to allegorize when and as the 
Scripture itself allegorizes. St. Paul, he thought, was “a 
marvellous cunning workman in the handling of allegories; for 
he is wont to apply them to the doctrine of faith, to grace, and 
to Christ.” ‘“‘ Allegories,” he added, “‘ do not strongly persuade 
in divinity, but, as certain pictures, they beautify and set out the 
matter... . For it is a seemly thing sometimes to add an allegory, 
when the foundation is well laid, and the matter thoroughly 
proved: for as painting is an ornament to set forth and garnish 
a house already builded, so is an allegory the light of a matter 
which is already otherwise proved and confirmed.’? In allowing 
allegory its proper, though strictly delimited, function in her- 
meneutics, Luther preserved a principle which we are exploring 
afresh in our time. 

Luther applied the Reformation watchword of the analogia 
fidei to the Scriptures. St. Paul’s words in Rom. xii. 6 were 
mistakenly interpreted as meaning that Scripture should be 
explained in accordance with Scripture. Whilst this is certainly 
not what the apostle intended to convey, Luther was neverthe- 
less enunciating a worthwhile hermeneutical principle here. He 
had grasped the unity of Scripture. He saw that one passage 
must not be considered in isolation from the rest. The Bible 
is all of a piece. It hangs together. Each passage must be 
viewed as part of a whole. “ That is the true method of inter- 
pretation,” he declared, ‘“ which puts Scripture alongside of 
Scripture in a right and proper way.’* This is a principle 
which we are rediscovering to-day. 

It is commonly supposed that Luther stood for the right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of Scripture. We have 
somehow got it into our heads that Protestantism recommends 
a man to read the Bible solely by the light of his own reason 
and to form his own opinion of it. That is a perverse distortion 
of what Luther intended. He sought, it is true, to wrest the 
key of interpretation from the dead hand of tradition. But he 
did not wish to entrust it to the enlightened man of reason whom 
the Renascence had produced. Luther had no faith in and little 


1 Luther, Commentary on Galatians, ed. Erasmus Middleton, p. 344; new 
edition by P. S. Watson (James Clarke, 1953), p. 414. 


2 Ibid., p. 347; new edition, p. 417. 
® P.E., Il, 334. 
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sympathy for such a humanistic figure. He knew well that the 
true interpreter is neither the old Church or the new man, but 
the Holy Spirit. Only He can breathe upon the Word and bring 
the truth to sight. Only He can recreate the original situation 
of God-man encounter which underlies the record of Scripture, 
and apply it to our hearts. Only He can demonstrate how all 
the Scriptures point to Christ alone. As Luther wrote to Spalatin 
in 1518, ‘“‘ The Bible cannot be mastered by study or talent. 
You must rely solely on the influence of the Spirit.’ 


Ill. CHURCH 


It has all too frequently been assumed that Luther lacked a 
doctrine of the Church. He is falsely regarded as the champion 
of an unfettered individualism. A recent instance of this 
misconception is to be found in Dr. C. C. Morrison’s book, 
What is Christianity ? where he makes Luther largely responsible 
for what he calls the “ Protestant heresy’, namely, the sub- 
stitution of the concern for personal salvation for the com- 
munity character of the Christian faith. He is even unkind 
enough to suggest that “the Church which the Reformers 
had in mind was merely in their minds”. The Anglican 
pamphlet Catholicity lays a similar charge against Luther. If 
individual religion is not actually put in the place of the Church, 
it is regarded as prior to it and determinative of it. “‘ Whereas 
in Catholic Christianity the order is: Christ—the visible 
Church—the individual Christian, Protestantism is unable to 
avoid the notion that the right order is: Christ—the individual 
Christian—the Church; as if entry into the Church were a 
. secondary stage that follows and seals a salvation already 
bestowed upon individuals by virtue of ‘faith alone’. Again 
and again Protestantism betrays its tendency to put the indi- 
vidual before the Church: indeed, this tendency seems to have 
its roots in the Protestant ethos.” 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that, however just such 
criticisms may be when applied to later degenerations of Pro- 
testantism, they cannot rightly be levelled at Luther. Listen 
to his own voice on the matter: “‘ The Church is the Mother 


1 Luthers Briefwechsel, ed. E. L. Enders and G. Kawerau, I, 141. 
2 Cf. Wilhelm Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation, pp. 5 f. 
8 Catholicity, p. 27. 
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that gives birth to and fosters every Christian.”! Now, as 
Aulén has very properly pointed out in a vigorous reply to the 
above accusations, if the Church is the Mother who gives birth 
to every Christian, the individual cannot possibly be prior to 
the Church. Luther’s order is precisely that which the authors 
of Catholicity describe as distinctively Catholic, namely: 
Christ—the visible Church—the individual Christian. “‘ The 
idea of the Church as a union of individuals who already are 
partakers of salvation is a typical pietistic view, quite strange to 
Lutheranism.””? 

So far, then, from his possessing no doctrine of the Church, 
it can be claimed, with Wilhelm Pauck, that “‘ no idea was more 
important in Luther’s whole work than that of the Church.’ 
His conception of the Church was derived from his study of 
Scripture. It represents a Biblical-theological modification of 
the prevailing Roman view. Luther recovered the New Testa- 
ment Church. He regarded it primarily in personal terms. It is 
a faith-fellowship. Faith binds the believer to Christ. Fellow- 
ship binds him to his fellow-believer. The Church is the blessed 
company of all believers. Luther avoided the actual word 
“* Church ” because it retained a musty breath of institutional- 
ism. He preferred to speak of the Church as a “ people”’, 
“* God’s people ”’, “* the society of believers ”’, ‘‘ the communion 
of saints ”’, “‘ the congregation of the spiritual”. The emphasis 
upon the personal is preserved. It is noticeable that Dr. Emil 
Brunner, in his lectures to the Free Church Federal Council on 
The Church in the New Social Order, presses the same important 
point. The New Testament Church, he argues, is not an order. 
“* The Ekklesia is something exclusively personal, consisting of 
the Person of Christ and the persons of the believers who, by 
faith, are in Christ.” That is thoroughly in line with Luther. 

This definition of the Church in terms of faith and fellowship 
does not necessarily imply an undue subjectivism. Faith, for 
Luther, is always an encounter with the living God, and fellow- 
ship is not regarded as the outcome of association but as itself 
a gift of the Holy Spirit. What Luther teaches is that, although 
Christian experience is ultimately a matter of personal relation- 

pe Aulén, “The Catholicity of Lutheranism,” World Lutheranism To-day, 
p. 5. 

* Aulén, “ The ‘ Errors’ of Lutheranism,” Theology, LII, p. 88 (March, 1949). 

* Pauck, op. cit., 26. 
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ship to Jesus Christ, yet the Christian life is never one of isola- 
tion but always one of fellowship and mutual love. Luther 
would have approved John Wesley’s dictum that “‘ the Bible 
knows nothing of solitary religion.” To be a Christian and to 
be a Churchman are one and the same. Not once, but many 
times Luther repeated, in effect, the famous slogan of St. 
Cyprian: “* Outside the Church there is no salvation.” Here isa 
selection of such unequivocal statements. ‘I believe that no 
one can be saved who is not found in this congregation (of the 
saints), holding with it to one faith, word, sacraments, hope 
and love.”* “I believe that in this congregation, and nowhere 
else, there is forgiveness of sins. . . . To this congregation Christ 
gives the keys.” “* We all believe in one Christian Church, and 
outside its bounds all is naught.”* ‘ Outside the Christian 
Church is no truth, no Christ, no happiness.”* What could be 
more definite than that? 

For Luther, the Church is always bound up with the Word. 
As we have seen, his doctrine of the Church was founded on 
Scripture. But more than that, in his view the Church is the 
creation of Christ the Word and in it the Word once again comes 
alive. In this sense Luther was at one with the fundamental 
Roman Catholic concept of the Church as the corpus Christi 
mysticum (the mystical, i.e. spiritual, body of Christ). But 
Luther sought to ensure that the Church should be determined 
by the Word, whereas Romanism was often guilty of subordi- 
nating the Word to the Church. “ The whole life and substance 
of the Church,” declared Luther, “is in the Word of God.’’® 
The Word is the one true mark of the Church. This is its 
sine qua non. For “ the word of God cannot be without God’s 
people and, conversely, God’s people cannot be without the 

-word. For how could it otherwise be preached and heard? ’’ 

Luther took the Word as his criterion of the Church. The 
Church is only truly constituted when it lives by the Word. This 
is the norm by which he assessed ecclesiastical doctrine and 


1 WA, Vil; 219. 
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* Quoted by Hans P. Ehrenberg, “‘ Luther as a Theologian,” Luther Speaks, 
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practice. The Church is a faith-fellowship created and inspired 
and guided by the Word. This yardstick of the Word Luther 
applied in two directions. With it he measured the Church of 
Rome in his time and found it wanting. Its basic error lay in 
its subjection of the Word to the hierarchy and the sacramental 
system. But later Luther set the same line against the “ enthu- 
siasm ” of the Protestant sectaries. This was his second front. 
His objection to these pietistic groups was precisely the same 
as his objection to Rome—they did not allow the Word, by 
which alone the Church is created, to occupy the seat of author- 
ity. In this case, immediate religious experience, instead of the 
hierarchy, usurped its place. The one is as dangerous as the 
other, since both deprive the Word of its rightful supremacy in 
the Church. 

It is from his presupposition of the Word as the constitutive 
principle of the Church that Luther proceeded to draw two vital 
and valuable distinctions. One is between the visible and in- 
visible aspects of the Church. Because the Church is the 
creation of the Word, its boundaries cannot be discerned by the 
natural eye. And yet, Luther had no desire to abandon the 
Church as a visible institution. He recognized the necessity of 
both and strove to preserve both. We must distinguish, he 
said, between the external and internal character of the Church. 
But though these may be dissected metaphysically they must 
not be separated actually. They belong together. As Eric 
Wahlstrom points out, in a valuable paper, “ the words ‘ visible ’ 
and ‘ invisible ’ do not refer to two Churches, but to two aspects 
of one and the same Church.”! To employ the terms “ visible 
Church ” and “ invisible Church ” as if in contrast is to suggest 
a duplicity which is absent from and indeed foreign to, the 
thought of Luther.? The other distinction arising from Luther’s 
doctrine of the Word in relation to the Church is that between 
the universal and local aspects of the Church. We can speak 
of the Church “ in the general sense ”’ and also “ in the specific 
sense.”® There is the one, holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
throughout the world and there is the Church at the end of our 
street. This problem of interrelation is, of course, as old as 


1 “The Lutheran Conception of the Church,” in The Nature of the Church, 
American Theologica! Committee, p. 41. 
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Christianity itself. The New Testament Church is both uni- 
versal and local. Luther insisted that they are both one Church. 
Once again the distinction, though necessary, is purely theo- 
retical. The body of Christ is not really divided. Viewed in 
personal terms, the Church as the people of God is the same, 
whether in the congregation, or in the wider fellowship. Luther 
sought, however, to retain the vital values of both these elements. 
Against the Church of Rome, he defended the rights and demon- 
strated the virtues of the local community. Against the sectaries, 
he rebuked the spirit of exaggerated independency and urged 
the claims of the truly catholic Church. As in his approach to 
the Bible, Luther strove to preserve both the Divine and human 
elements in the Church in uncompromising tension, believing 
that therein lay the deep truth of the matter. Aulén concludes 
his survey of Luther’s ecclesiology with these words: “* Luther 
has created a concept of the Church which is unified as to its 
principle, and which combines reality with ideality, or more 
exactly stated, which is able at once to keep in view the Church’s 
character as an object of faith and the actuality of its historical 
fellowship.”” 

Luther’s double stand against the Romanists and the sectaries 
renders his contribution singularly relevant to our present 
ecumenical discussions. The position he has laid down might 
well form the basis of fruitful reunion conversations. He 
criticizes, and at times severely, both Rome and Zwickau. But 
he also holds out the hope of reconciliation. And that surely 
should be our major concern in this hour of the world’s desperate 
need. A divided Church is woefully hampered in its evangelical 
witness. Principal John Baillie’s impassioned plea at the Lund 
Conference for corporate penitence for our disunity and a re- 
newed earnestness in realizing our oneness in Christ, must not 
be permitted to fall on wilfully deaf ears. We must all long and 
pray for the day when our Lord’s robe shall be restored to Him, 
seamless as at first. 


Paisley. A. SKEVINGTON Woop. 


1 Aulén, Den lutherska kyrkoiden, p. 69, quoted in Edgar M. Carlson, The 
Reinterpretation of Luther, pp. 133, 134. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN! 


Tue Reformed publishers of Grand Rapids are nothing if not enterprising. 
The New International Commentary on the New Testament has hardly been 
launched by the house of Eerdmans, when the Baker Book House 
announces a similar venture, and issues the first volume. But the New 
Testament Commentary published by the Baker House differs from the 
Eerdmans series principally in this, that it is being produced by one man. 
That man is the Rev. William Hendriksen, Th.D. (Princeton), who is best 
known in this country by his volume on the Apocalypse entitled More than 
Conquerors. A further difference is that he provides his own translation 
of the Biblical text, instead of reproducing the American Standard Version 
as the Eerdmans commentators do. 

Here, then, is the first volume of Dr. Hendriksen’s enterprise, the first 
of two volumes dealing with the Fourth Gospel. Rather more than a 
quarter of the volume is devoted to Introduction; the remainder contains 
the exposition of John i-vi. On the question of authorship Dr. Hendriksen 
comes down unambiguously on the side of the conservative view: the 
Evangelist is the Apostle John, the son of Zebedee, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and (although this will align the author in Professor Dodd’s 
eyes alongside the Jew Apella) he is identical with the John who wrote the 
Apocalypse. The Gospel is dated between A.pD. 80 and 98. Its main pur- 
pose is not to supplement the Synoptic Gospels (although it presupposes 
acquaintance with these), nor to combat erroneous views of John the 
Baptist (although there are incidental corrections of a “* Johannite ” view- 
point at Ephesus), nor even to refute the heresy of Cerinthus (although the 
Evangelist certainly had his teaching in mind and says much that is deliber- 
ately calculated to counteract it), but to strengthen the faith of believers; 
the present tense of tioteUnte in xx. 31 is stressed and interpreted in a 
continuous sense: “ these are written, that you may continue to believe 

.”’ The Introduction also contains much useful grammatical material, 
including tables which assign the various instances of el, iva and 671 in 
John to their appropriate categories. 

Dr. Hendriksen’s translation is intended to bring out the finer nuances 
of the Evangelist’s meaning. While the pronoun “ you” is employed 
both in the singular and in the plural, its plural use is distinguished by 
spacing, thus “you”. This device did not occur to the committee of the 
R.S.V., who would have escaped much trouble by using it! In rendering 
A€yo by “ I most solemnly assure you”, Dr. Hendriksen 
anticipates what we understand to be the rendering preferred by the 
translators of the new British version of the Scriptures. 

The commentary is marked by scholarship and sound sense. No 
attempt is made to allegorize the Samaritan woman’s five husbands or to 


1 New Testament Commentary. By William Hendriksen. Exposition of the 
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find a sacramental significance in John vi. 53 ff. The temple-cleansing of 
ii. 13 ff. is not the same as that which the Synoptic narratives place in 
Holy Week. Inchapter iii the words of Christ run on to verse 21 and those 
of the Baptist to verse 36. In iv. 44 the tratpis is Galilee. The man who 
was healed at Bethesda was motivated by gratitude when he revealed that 
his benefactor was Jesus (v. 15). 


These remarks will show that in disputed passages Dr. Hendriksen 
knows his own mind and can defend his decision. He and his publishers 
are to be congratulated on the first instalment of their joint enterprise, in 
which they have our hearty good wishes. 


In The Disciple Who Wrote These Things Canon Edwards has given 
us what his sub-title calls “‘ a new enquiry into the origins and historical 
value of the Gospel according to St. John”. The result of his enquiry, 
which is conducted along original and interesting lines, is the confirmation 
of the claims which this Gospel makes for itself. Taking his cue from a 
remark by Deissmann, that “ St. Luke’s is written Greek; but St. John’s is 
spoken Greek”’, Canon Edwards envisages the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel as having been delivered orally, together with other material, by 
the son of Zebedee at Pella to members of the refugee Church of Jerusalem 
between A.D. 67 and 70. There copious notes were taken by a disciple, 
who later selected from them such material as would induce Gentile 
readers—especially God-fearers—in a centre like Ephesus to accept the 
Christian faith. Unlike Dr. Hendriksen, he takes tioteUnte in xx. 31 to 
imply that the readers in view were not yet Christians (and the reviewer 
is inclined to think that Canon Edwards is right). The study is fascinating 
and suggestive, and the argument is worthy of serious consideration even 
if some of its details are unconvincing. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is that on Lazarus. Canon Edwards not only accepts the historicity 
of John xi, but shows how even the Synoptic narrative implies the occur- 
rence of some such event as that chapter records. 


F. F. B. 


PETER* 


WE welcome the English translation of this important book by Professor 
Cullmann. We have waited a long time for such a study of Peter, and the 
last comparable study—Foakes-Jackson’s Peter: Prince of Apostles, 
published in 1927—was hardly such a thorough-going piece of scholarship 
as Cullmann’s. 

The book falls into two parts, the first of which deals with the historical 
question and the second with the exegetical and theological question. 
The historical question is mainly a study of the part played by Peter in the 
Gospels and Acts (together with the references made to him in the Epistles), 
until the closing scene of his life, ‘“‘ Peter the Martyr’, when the sources 


1 Peter: Disciple—Apostle—Martyr. A Historical and Theological Study. 
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become much more nebulous. From the reference to Peter’s martyrdom 
in 1 Clement v. 4 (“‘ There was Peter who, by reason of unrighteous 
jealousy, endured many toils, not one or two, and having borne witness 
thus went to his appointed place of glory ’”’), Cullmann concludes that in 
Clement’s opinion the apostle suffered in consequence of jealousy within 
the Church; it is much more probable, however, that in actual fact and 
in Clement’s opinion the jealousy was that of the unbelieving Jews of 
Rome against the Christians. 


The recent excavations beneath St. Peter’s are carefully examined: 
“it may be assumed with some probability” that the monument dis- 
covered in the course of the excavations, and apparently datable in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180), is the .“‘ trophy ” of Peter mentioned 
by the presbyter Gaius towards the end of the second century; but this 
“ trophy ’”’ may have been a memorial monument erected at the place of 
martyrdom rather than over the actual grave of the apostle. Cullmann 
has also some interesting and well documented observations on the cult of 
Peter and Paul on the Appian Way, but he does not appear to assess the 
early seventeenth-century report of Ubaldi telling of discoveries made 
when St. Peter’s was being rebuilt (see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, 
April, 1950, pp. 132 f.). 


Not much space is devoted in this book to the Petrine literature, 
canonical or apocryphal; it is noted, however, that the Petrine speeches 
in Acts and Peter’s first epistle both reflect an Ebed Yahweh Christology. 


The discussion of the exegetical and theological question revolves 
mainly around the famous logion of Matt. xvi. 17-19. Cullmann accepts 
the authenticity of these verses (‘‘ the fact that a saying belongs to the 
so-called special material of Matthew is no justification at all for even 
raising the question of genuineness”), but considers that their present 
setting is due to the topicality of the narrative context and that historically 
it belongs to the Passion narrative. (We remain unconvinced by the 
argument for this rearrangement.) He gives a careful exegesis of the 
passage—an exegesis which is important not only for the question of 
Petrine authority but for the wider question of the Kingdom of God and 
its relation (as something to be consummated in the future) to the People 
of God (a community already realized). The passage, he thinks, marks 
Peter out as the rock, but “ does not contain a single word concerning 
successors of Peter”’. Peter “‘ represents once for all the earthly founda- 
tion, the beginning who supports the whole structure of the ekklesia that 
is to be built in the future.” “* Upon the fulfilment of his commission 
[i.e. his special apostolic commission], he returns it to Jesus and cannot 
hand it on to another ’—and therewith the whole shaliach hypothesis 
collapses. (Which reminds us: our Anglican friends will scarcely be 
satisfied to see that Professor Cullmann cites the symposium The Apostolic 
Ministry—and “ especially the essay by G. Dix ”’—as representative of 
“the Anglican standpoint ’’!) The thoroughly Reformed emphasis of 
Cullmann’s thought is evident in his affirmation that the “ unique gift, 
which constitutes the continuance of the apostles in the period of the 
Church, is the Apostolic Scripture ”’. 


F. F. B. 
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THE MODERN ESCHATOLOGICAL DEBATE! 


‘THE contemporary interest in Christian eschatology is a most encouraging 
sign, especially because it has led to so much exegetical study of the 
Biblical text—the only sound basis for theological exposition. 


When Professor Kiimmel produced the first edition of Promise and 
Fulfilment in 1945, he had been cut off for many years from access to 
British and American publications. In this new and enlarged edition, 
he has been able to reckon with a far wider range of relevant literature 
than was possible eight years ago, as a glance at the richly documented 
footnotes indicates. As the sub-title declares, this work (No. 6 in the 
Ziirich Abhandlungen) consists of investigations in Jesus’ eschatological 
preaching, conducted on strictly exegetical principles. Negatively, Pro- 
fessor Kiimmel rejects as untenable interpretations of our Lord’s teaching 
both the thorough-going eschatology of Schweitzer and the realized 
eschatology of C. H. Dodd, as well as a variety of other recently pro- 
pounded theses; positively, he emphasizes that the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in our Lord’s teaching is a future coming. The perfect fyyyixev, he 
holds, can be understood only of something which is still in the future— 
in the near future, indeed, but nevertheless in the future. The clear 
expectation of the coming of the Kingdom as near he regards as something 
accidental, separable from Jesus’ eschatological preaching, and conditioned 
by the contemporary forms in which His preaching was cast. But the 
expectation of the coming of the Kingdom as something lying in the future 


is essential and integral, ‘‘ because only by this form of presentation can 
the essence of God’s saving activity be maintained as a historical (geschicht- 
lich) activity.”” Such a future consummation of the Kingdom is, however, 
made sure to the believer because he has already seen God’s salvation 
accomplished in history through the death and resurrection of Christ. 


It was no doubt a sign of the times that the recently-formed Society for 
the Study of Theology, meeting for the first time in July 1952, should have 
chosen eschatology as the subject for its first conference. One obvious 
reason for the choice was the fact that eschatology stood on the agenda of 
the Faith and Order Commission, and is due to be discussed at the Second 


1 Verheissung und Efrfiillung: Untersuchungen zur eschatologischen Verkiin- 
digung Jesu. By W. G. Kiimmel, Professor in the University of Marburg. 
Second Edition Revised. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1953. 156 pp. Sw. fr. 
15.60; DM 15.00.) 


Eschatology. Four Papers read to The Society for the Study of Theology. 
By William Manson, G. W. H. Lampe, T. F. Torrance, W. A. Whitehouse. 
(Oliver and Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh & London. 1953.90 pp. 6s.) 

Christ’s Second Coming. A Report of a Conference in London, January 
3 and 4, 1953. (From T. I. Wilson, 105 Sompting Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
56 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Who will go when the Lord comes? By W. R. Lewis and E. W. Rogers. 
(Echoes of Service, 1 Widcombe Crescent, Bath. 1953. 62 pp. 3s.) 

The First Resurrection and The Man of Sin. By S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. (Two 
pamphlets reprinted. The Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, 9 Milnthorpe 
Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 4d. and 6d. respectively.) 
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Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, in 
August 1954. The papers read at the conference have been published as 
No. 2 in the series of Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers. 
Professor William Manson deals with “ Eschatology in the New Testa- 
ment ’’, Professor G. W. H. Lampe with “* Early Patristic Eschatology ”’, 
Professor T. F. Torrance with “‘ The Eschatology of the Reformation ”’, 
and Mr. W. A. Whitehouse with “‘ The Modern Discussion of Eschato- 
logy’. Each of the essays is an important introduction to its theme: 
among the points of interest we may merely mention Professor Manson’s 
insistence that “‘ the scene of the Eschaton, the Age of Glory, is . . . the 
world in which man’s life is lived and in which Christ died and rose ’’; 
Professor Lampe’s remark that, amid all their inconsistency of outlook, 
the early Fathers’ “* Biblical fundamentalism ” was a safeguard against the 
strong tendency (unresisted in Gnosticism) to spiritualize away New 
Testament eschatology altogether; Professor Torrance’s interesting com- 
parison of the eschatological teaching of Luther and Calvin (Calvin’s 
first theological work, he reminds us, was his Psychopannychia, directed 
against the doctrine of the soul’s sleep during the Intermediate State, a 
doctrine maintained by Anabaptists but shared also by Luther), and Mr. 
Whitehouse’s warning against over-estimating the exegetical achievements 
of the last forty years. “I am not persuaded,” he says, “‘ that the recent 
exegetical developments have liberated the New Testament writings for 
their essential task of confronting the modern reader with the awful 
reality of God.” 


There are three main schools of futurist eschatology: firstly, the ‘* simple 
futurism” represented by the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony; 
secondly, the dispensationalist school which regards the Church period as 
a parenthesis in the ways of God with men and envisages the removal of 
the Church from earth (the “* rapture of the saints ’’) as the first phase of 
the Parousia, before the great tribulation and the Day of the Lord; and 
thirdly, the “* selective rapture ” school which, while largely agreeing with 
the first, agrees with the second to the extent of envisaging the removal to 
heaven of a faithful body of “ first-fruits ’ before the judgments of the 
end-time and the ensuing Advent. Christ’s Second Coming is the report of a 
conference recently held in London between representatives of the first 
and second schools (as will be plain to the initiated from its sub-title: 
“** At Any Moment’ or ‘ Certain Events First’”’). Who will go when 
the Lord comes? is a critique of the third school by two spokesmen of the 
second school. The first school had no more illustrious representative in 
the nineteenth century than the great textual scholar, Dr. S. P. Tregelles, 
and the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony have done well to reissue two 
of his short studies, The First Resurrection and The Man of Sin. 


F. F. B. 
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HENRY MARTYN! 


Tuis is an abridged edition of a book which appeared first in 1922. We 
have not seen the book as originally published, but we have the assurance 
given us in the Publishers’ Preface that “‘ no essential material has been 
left out’. We have as additional matter in this present edition a chapter 
written by Dr. G. C. B. Davies, in which he gives an appreciation of 
Martyn’s life and work. We cherish the hope that the confident assertion 
made in the Preface will be fully realized, “ this biography of a great 
pioneer will speak to the present generation just as powerfully as it did 
when it was first published.” 

Miss Padwick has done her work well and she enables us to see very 
clearly Henry Martyn as a boy, as a student at Cambridge, as a lover, as 
the missionary pioneer, as a linguist, but, above all, as a great man of 
God. In his short life of less than thirty-two years Martyn was enabled 
to do great things for the Kingdom of God, and, no doubt, the words of 
the “‘ Wisdom of Solomon” can be applied to him, “ > being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time.” 

His most precious legacy to the Christian Church is the fragrance of a 
Christ-inspired and a Christ-mastered personality, that fragrance which 
hangs about his self-revealing Journal, from which many quotations are 
made here. His Journal manifests his sensitive conscience, his yearnings 
after holiness, his delight in the Word of God and in fellowship with God. 
When he was preparing for ordination at Ely in October, 1803, he wrote: 
“ Read the Psalms with a bright light shining upon them. Read the Acts 
this morning with great delight. I love to dwell in sacred scenes other 
than those which pass before me, and especially those in which the men of 
God are concerned. Read the latter end of the Revelation, and so very 
lively was the impression on my mind, that I was often in tears. So awful, 
so awakening was this book to me ”’ (p. 52). 

The Table of Dates given at the beginning of the book we have found 
deeply interesting and deeply suggestive. This Table shows the setting 
of Martyn’s life in the political history and the religious history of his day. 
The year in which he sailed for India was the year of Trafalgar. He was 
born in 1781 and in the following year Charles Simeon began his great 
_ work at Cambridge which was to have so profound an influence on the 
progress of evangelical thought in the Church of England. Miss Padwick 
reveals to us very clearly the influence of Simeon on Martyn and also the 
inspiration he received from Jonathan Edwards’s biography of David 
Brainerd, who was in many ways a kindred spirit. Martyn could have said 
with Brainerd: ‘‘ Here I am, Lord, send me to the ends of the earth; send 
me to the rough, the savage Pagans of the wilderness; send me from all 
that is called comfort in earth . . . send me even to death itself if it be but 
in Thy service and to Thy kingdom ” (p. 48). 

This Table records the fact that Martyn died at Tokat, Asia Minor, in 
1812, and then concludes with these two items: “‘ 1815. Martyn’s Persian 
New Testament published in St. Petersburg. 1816. Martyn’s Persian New 


1 Henry Martyn: Confessor of the Faith. By Constance E. Padwick. (Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 1953. 180 pp. 7s. 6d., 
Cloth; 4s. 6d,, Paper), 
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Testament, and the Arabic New Testament made by Sabat under his 
supervision, published in Calcutta.” Henry Martyn has to die with many 
of his aims unfulfilled, but the Word of God liveth and abideth for ever. 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Morayshire. 


DIVORCE! 


It is refreshing to read Professor Murray’s book after working through 
some other books on marriage and divorce. Some Anglican writers, in 
order to establish a certain point of view, quickly pass by the Scriptural 
evidence, and trail the reader through centuries of ecclesiastical regulations. 
Professor Murray is concerned solely with the Scripture, and it is a delight 
to find someone taking the ‘ Matthaean Exception” seriously, and 
attempting a straightforward interpretation of it. 

The first section is a discussion of Deut. xxiv. 1-4, where the author 
argues that adultery is not here contemplated as a ground of divorce, in 
the light of what is elsewhere said about the penalty for adultery. The 
discussion of what is actually involved might be extended in a future 
edition. The ground apparently is not something morally reprehensible 
on the part of the wife, since the section views the likelihood of her marriage 
to another man without any criticism. On the other hand there is the 
distinct possibility that her second husband may “hate her”. Again, is 
there any understandable reason why her remarriage to her first husband 
is morally offensive? Dr. Murray suggests that it is because divorce in 
itself is so evil, and “‘ the penal sanction attached is a witness to the 
unobliterable irregularity entailed in the divorce” (p. 14). We are not 
too happy about this in the light of the context of permission to divorce. 
It may be that archaeology will throw some light upon Canaanite customs, 
which will enable us better to understand this prohibition in its Mosaic 
context. 

The second section takes up the teaching of our Lord, and the relevant 
passages are examined very thoroughly. Professor Murray holds that 
Jesus Christ abrogated the Mosaic concession of Deut. xxiv. 1-4, but 
permitted divorce for adultery, with permission for the innocent party to 
remarry. The hedging interpretations of the Matthaean exception by 
the Roman Catholics are well handled here. 

Paul’s teaching next comes under review, both from the standpoint of 
“* separation ” and of full divorce. 1 Cor. vii. 15 is taken as permission 
for a Christian to remarry when deserted by an unbelieving partner on 
religious grounds. This, of course, is an interpretation of the ‘* Pauline 
Privilege’ which is held by Roman Catholics as well as by many Pro- 
testants. 

The closing section deals with practical cases, and is a good example of 
true Christian casuistry, where the treatment of particular cases is soundly 


1 Divorce. By John Murray, Professor of Systematic Theology, Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. (Philadelphia: The Com- 
mittee on Christian Education, The Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 1953, 
vii, 117 pp. $2.50.) 
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based upon the special and general statements of Scripture. There is one 
point that we should like to have seen amplified here. Granted that we 
have worked out the legal treatment of difficult cases, is the Church always 
bound by this law? May not conversion and genuine repentance make a 
difference, as it may do, for example, in the case of the Pauline Privilege? 
In other words, may not the Church admit into full fellowship those who 
once as non-Christians broke the laws of God in divorce, and who, after 
conversion, cannot restore the original marriage relationship? 

In view of Professor Murray’s references to the Canons of the Anglican 
Church, he may like to know that there has always been a body of opinion 
in this Church which has allowed the remarriage of the innocent party. 
Even Canon 107 (quoted on p. 36) implies that divorces a vinculo were 
possible, as indeed they were by an Act of Parliament. There were over 
three hundred such divorces between the Reformation and the Marriage 
Act of 1857. 


Tyndale Hall, J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
Bristol. 


TWO BOOKS BY DR. SHERWIN BAILEY?! 


It is perhaps due to the peculiar circumstances of modern publishing that 
these two books by Dr. Sherwin Bailey came out at almost the same 
time. And in part they cover something of the same ground, for the 
historical survey of sponsorship is related primarily to that Anglican 
practice which was fixed at the time of Becon. 

With regard to Becon, it is certainly more than time that his name 
was rescued from the comparative oblivion in which he was sometimes 
mentioned only for his occasional scurrilities (which are not excessive 
by the standards of his age). It is true, of course, that Becon was not a 
leading figure either as a theologian or an ecclesiastic. But it is also true 
that he was one of the most prolific and widely read of the Anglican 
reformers, and that by his writings he contributed largely to the dissemina- 
tion and eventual success of Protestant teaching. 

The paucity of information makes it difficult to write an adequate 
biography of Becon, but Dr. Bailey has done a workmanlike job with such 
materials as are to hand. He has been able to correct not a few well- 
established errors, especially in relation to the date of his ordination and 
his alleged academic distinctions. Where reduced to probabilities, he has 
exercised a combined restraint and sagacity which make his suggestions 
very plausible. From the factual standpoint, the biography may well 
become definitive. 

And it is a sympathetic as well as a careful and accurate study. Perhaps 
all real biographers learn, if not to agree with, at any rate to understand 
their subjects. Becon is fair game for the detractor. He can easily be 
accused of either duplicity or cowardice. He can be attacked for his 


1 Thomas Becon and the Reformation of the Church in England. By Derrick 
Sherwin Bailey, Ph.D. (Oliver and Boyd. 1952. xv, 155 pp. 15s.) 

Sponsors at Baptism and Confirmation: An Historical Introduction to Anglican 
Practice. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Ph.D. (S.P.C,K. 1952, xiii, 162 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 
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obvious inconsistencies and his occasional outbursts of vituperation. But 
Dr. Bailey attempts to enter into cach situation as Becon himself faced it. 
The result is that his conduct and writings are always explicable if not 
justifiable. An exception is when he describes Becon’s ridiculing of the 
Mass as blasphemous. This is to miss the point that for Becon the Mass 
was itself blasphemous. 

The blemish is a small one, but it is not insignificant. For it is on the 
side of doctrine that the study shows the clearest evidence of weakness. 
No doubt this was partly due to inevitable compression, and the undeni- 
able complexity of the subject. But the accounts given of Becon’s teaching 
are both sketchy in themselves and not very adequately related to the 
background. They are also handled in a way which suggests only too 
clearly that the author has no great sympathy with many of Becon’s 
positions. Yet if his contribution to the English Reformation is to be 
assessed, it is important that the doctrine which he represented should be 
firmly grasped and stated. 

The essay on sponsorship reveals much of the same strength and weak- 
ness as that on Becon. As a factual historical survey it is admirable. It 
carries us forward from the early beginnings of sponsorship to its mediaeval 
development and later Anglican practice. In spite of the full documenta- 
tion, the story moves forward lucidly and simply. And Dr. Bailey is able 
to extract two general lessons with which there will surely be almost general 
agreement. He rejects the strange theory of a spiritual relationship con- 
tracted in baptism. And he makes a sound historical and theoretical plea 
that the Anglican church should officially adopt a reform desired by the 
Reformers and demanded by the Puritans, the admission of parents as 
sponsors. 

The short discussion of the theory of sponsorship is not so satisfactory. 
Perhaps the main reason for this is that it ignores the Reformed contribu- 
tion to the subject, which gives us one very good understanding of the 
Prayer-book rites. The result is that the treatment is one-sided, and also 
restricted. It moves within a circle in which infant baptism can be grounded 
only on a presumed sacramental efficacy, and it is therefore difficult 
to impress upon sponsors the solemnity of their duties. Certainly, we 
must admit the objectivity of the divine promises and benefits. But ought 
we not to relate the subjective work of the Spirit not merely to the sacra- 
ment, but to the Word which must be proclaimed to the baptized as they 
grow to years of discretion, and which it is in part the obligation of the 
sponsors to declare? At the very least, this is another aspect of sponsor- 
ship which ought not to be left out of account. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BRoMILEY. 


ZURICH AND ANGLICANISM?! 
IN this interesting essay in ecclesiastical government, Dr. Kressner has 
two main theses to advance, first, that the church of Ziirich occupied a 
middle position between Wittenberg and Geneva in relation to church 
administration, and second, that that position was adopted by the great 


1 Schweizer Urspriinge des anglikanischen Kirchentums. By Helmut Kressner. 
(C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh. 1953. 136 pp. DM 12.00.) 
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Elizabethan Anglicans, more particularly Whitgift and Hooker. The form 
of the book is dictated by the theses, the earlier chapters being devoted to 
an exposition of the Ziirich teaching, the latter to a discussion of the rela- 
tions between Ziirich and England and the theory of Whitgift. 

With regard to the first thesis, there is little doubt that the author makes 
good his case. His reading of Zwingli certainly over-emphasizes the 
humanistic influences and aspects, but it is obvious enough from the 
policy that Zwingli pursued that he had a deep sense of the unity of 
government in a Christian community. Erastianism in its debased form 
was certainly avoided. It was an advantage that the Swiss cities were 
usually governed by a Council rather than an individual Prince, as in the 
majority of Lutheran territories. But Zwingli saw no reason to try to 
separate ecclesiastical affairs from civil, taking them out of the hands of 
the Council and entrusting them to a more truly ecclesiastical body. That 
Musculus consciously developed the teaching of Ziirich in opposition to 
other trends admits of no reasonable doubt, and the chapter on Musculus 
is authoritative and informative. 

But what are we to make of the further thesis that the Anglican view of 
the matter was simply a development of the Swiss? On the face of it, 
there is certainly a good deal of evidence which points thet way. That 
the Anglican leaders were indebted to the Ziirichers, and in touch with 
them, is obvious enough. That they frequently appeal to Zwingli and 
Ziirich in opposition to the Puritans is no less clear. That many of the 
ideas of Whitgift are parallel to those of Zwingli and Musculus can hardly 
be questioned. Yet that is not by any means the end of the story. 

First, we have to remember that there was a native line of development 
from Henry VIII which owed little or nothing to the contemporary activity 
of the Swiss, but which was related strictly to local and practical needs. 
The tendency of Henry was certainly to abolish that dual system of 
government which had obtained in England since the reforms of William 
the Conqueror. But although he made use of Parliament, Henry hesitated 
to commit ecclesiastical affairs in any real sense to parliamentary control. 
His sole concern was to establish the headship of the Crown over both 
temporal and ecclesiastical causes. 

Second, there can be little doubt that Elizabeth pursued fundamentally 
the same policy as Henry. A different machinery remained for civil and 
ecclesiastical enactment and discipline. Parliament was not encouraged 
to meddle in church matters, nor were the civil courts allowed to replace 
or over-ride the ecclesiastical. It was only in the Crown that the temporal 
and the ecclesiastical coincided, the acts of both Parliament and Convoca- 
tions requiring ratification by the one sovereign over both. Apart from 
the insurmountable stumbling-block of the Royal Supremacy, the Anglican 
system might perhaps more easily have taken the Genevan than the 
Zwinglian form. 

In these circumstances, it is ironical but not surprising that the Anglican 
Genevans, i.e. the Puritans, were in fact the opponents of the dual system, 
and were driven to make common cause with Parliament in opposition to 
both Crown and bishops. They did so, no doubt, only as a practical 
expedient. But in the upshot, after the tangled struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, it was this alliance which contributed to the eventual 
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triumph of the Zwinglian system. Parliament finally usurped the function 
of the Crown, taking ecclesiastical as well as temporal causes under its 
wing. But this was something which neither Whitgift nor the sixteenth 
century Puritans had ever envisaged. 

The circumstances in England were in fact so different, and the position 
so much more complicated by active contending factors, that it is hard to 
speak in any meaningful way of a definite similarity in theory or policy 
except in the vaguest sense. It is certainly far-fetched to suggest that 
Whitgift and his contemporaries simply adopted the teaching of Zwingli 
and Musculus in opposition to Geneva, however pleased they were to be 
able to make use of it against the ultimate Puritan ideal. 

There are occasional slips in the English quotations, especially on p. 91, 
notes 1 and 3, p. 103 and p. 104. The birthplace of Whitgift is wrongly 
spelt on p. 109, and seems to have made the difficult cross-country journey 
from Lincolnshire to Lancashire. But in general the study shows evidence 
of careful and accurate reading, even if the author has not mastered the 
full intricacies of the Elizabethan situation. 


Edinburgh. G. W. BRoMILEY. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Types of Apologetic Systems. An Introductory Study to the Christian 
Philosophy of Religion. By Bernard Ramm, B.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy at Bethel College and Seminary of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
(Van Kampen Press, Wheaton, Illinois. 1953. xi, 239 pp. $3.00.) 


Several people have said to the reviewer that they believed that there 
was a very great deal in Professor Van Til’s position, if only they could 
understand what his position was. Certainly those of us who heard him 
lecture and answer questions when he was over here a year or two ago, 
were conscious that our questions were often a waste of his time and 
ours. We were trying to get answers that had to be based on premises 
that we did not understand. All great thinkers suffer in the same way, and 
only those who have had some training in apologetic method can follow 
the real points at issue. 

It is to meet a situation of this kind that Dr. Ramm has written this 
book. It has arisen from his lectures in College. He is a young man, and 
has the gift of clear analysis, and the wisdom of submitting his manuscript 
to other scholars (including Van Til himself) for counter-checking before 
publication. What he lacks is the patience for careful proof-reading, and 
this book has the largest crop of printer’s errors that we have met for many 
years. But the material is excellent. 

The plan of the book is the division of theistic and Christian apologetic 
systems into three heads, to illustrate three main approaches. 1. Systems 
stressing the uniqueness of the experience of grace or salvation; where 
the central approach is by way of subjective immediacy. The three men 
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who are selected here for detailed treatment are Pascal (and the Heart), — 
Kierkegaard (and Inwardness), Brunner (and Revelation). 


2. Systems stressing Natural Theology, of which the three representa- 
tives are Aquinas (and Aristotelian Empiricism), Butler (and Lockian 
Empiricism), Tennant (and Scientific Empiricism). 

3. Systems stressing the primary of revelation; and the three this time 
are Augustine (and Illuminationism), Van Til (and God-Interpreted Fact), 
Carnell (and Systematic Coherence). The last of these three, who is at 
Fuller Theological Seminary, may be less well-known in this country, but 
his two books have already given him a place in the front rank of Evan- 

In our opinion Dr. Ramm’s choice of apologists is good and representa- 
tive, and his presentation of them is fair and clear. He has not attempted 
to give a critique of each of them, but has confined himself to expounding 
their teaching, which seems a wise course. 

J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


A Cambridge Movement. By J. C. Pollock. With a Foreword by the 
Bishop of Liverpool. (London: John Murray. 1953. xv, 288 pp. 
12s.) 


This book is the story of the C.I.C.C.U., whose initial letters mean so 
much to very many Christians throughout the world. To the uninitiated 
they stand for “‘ just one more society ’’, or for “‘ a narrow presentation 
of the Gospel”’. But the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union— 
to give it the full titlke—has been one of the really great spheres of the Holy 
Spirit’s working during the seventy-five years of its existence. 

Old members will naturally turn first to the record of the years when 
they were up at Cambridge, and, if one may judge by the present reviewer’s 
experience, they will find that Mr. Pollock has caught the spirit and 
atmosphere of events. He has gone to the right sources for his information, 
and has put the story together with admirable freshness. 


The book is worth the careful attention of others besides ex-C.I.C.C.U. 
men. In its own way it is the story of a “‘ Church ”’, facing the problems 
that must be faced by any Church that is concerned with loyalty to the 
Bible, to the first principles of the Gospel, and to the call to evangel- 
ism. The problem of unity is always present, and there is much to be 
learnt from both the abortive and the sometimes successful efforts of other 
groups to induce the C.I.C.C.U. either to amalgamate or to unite with 
them. The author does not attempt to hide the mistakes of the Com- 
mittees, or the foibles of particular members, but his record shows that 
the C.I.C.C.U. has been most effective when it has been uncompromising 
in its position. One hopes that this book will be read by those who are 
frequently raising the issue of I.V.F. and S.C.M. to-day. They may not 
agree with the I.V.F. attitude, but at least this book will help them to 
understand the position better. 

J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


\ 
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Die Entstehung der Lehre vom Heiligen Geist. By Theodor Riisch. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1952. 143 pp. Sw. fr. 11.95.) 


This important investigation by Dr. Riisch is the second volume in the 
Zwingli-Verlag series of studies in dogmatic history and systematic 
theology. It is devoted to the early history of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, from its origins in Holy Scripture, which are fully treated, to its 
development in the three writers, Ignatius of Antioch, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Irenaeus. The existing literature on the subject is briefly 
reviewed in an introductory part. The main body of the text consists of a 
fairly detailed discussion of the evidence from the New Testament and the 
selected writers. Various results and conclusions are listed in a final 
section. There is also a useful bibliography and a full index of passages 
quoted. A more general index is hardly necessary. 


The book has an obvious and indisputable value from a purely historical 
standpoint. Certainly it covers only a selected portion of the ground, but 
that portion is properly representative. The evidence has to be compressed 
for reasons of space, but it is the essential things which the author discusses. 
In any case the early doctrine of the Holy Spirit has seldom been treated as 
an independent theme or with any degree of adequacy. Dr. Riisch shows 
a fine acquaintance with his material. He is able to seize on that which is 
important from the standpoint of historical interconnection. He marshals 
his evidence with force and presents it with lucidity. 


But the study has also a considerable dogmatic interest and importance 
in its own right. The problems of pneumatology which those earlier 
writers faced, and the temptations which for the most part they avoided, 
were very much the temptations and problems which we face to-day. As 
the author shows, if they were to be true to the New Testament origins, it 
was necessary that the Holy Spirit should be presented as a person and 
not merely a force, but also that He should be fully related to the saving 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Pneumatology could neither be 
naturalized, nor divorced from Christology. It was because in the main 
. the three authors held to these truths that they contributed to the true 
and healthy development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But these are 
the very points which are again being brought before our own generation 
under the inspiration of the work of Karl Barth in the relevant sections of 
his Dogmatik. To that extent the historico-dogmatic study has a living 
relevance and not merely an antiquarian interest. 


Whether we like it or not, we all of us have to be interested in pneumato- 
logy. In this book we have a study which will both give us historical 
information and introduce us to the essential problems and truths con- 
cerning our belief in the Holy Spirit. It is a book which no readers of 
German should ignore, and which is perhaps deserving of a wider than the 
purely German-reading public. 


G. W. BROMILEY. 
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Die Ehe im Pietismus. By Fritz Tanner. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1952. 
242 pp. Sw. fr. 11.95.) 


In this interesting book Dr. Tanner has given us a very full study of the 
teaching of Pietists on marriage and the various problems connected with 
it. The work is divided into three main sections. In the first, he deals 
with the earlier “‘ Separatists”’ from Jakob Béhme to Labadie. These 
men are for the most part concerned with the basis and justification of 
marriage, and the establishment of its mystical foundation. In the 
second, he turns to Zinzendorf and the communities. Here the emphasis 
tends to shift to the practical outworking of marriage doctrine, not only 
in the life of Zinzendorf himself, but in the discipline of the communities 
and the instruction given on right conduct in sex relationships. In the 
final section, which is much briefer, the views of orthodox pietists like 
Spener are stated and considered. 

A tremendous amount of work has gone to the compilation of this study, 
which is fully documented, and also has a useful bibliography. At many 
points it has a topical interest, for basically the problems of Christian 
marriage remain much the same in every age. The earlier and more 
mystical teaching may seem a little wearisome to many modern readers. 
It is, however, essential to a genuine historical understanding. No parti- 
cular conclusions are reached, for it is the business of the author simply to 
expound the teaching and practice of others, not to assess its permanent 
value or to deduce from it lines of thought and action for the present. Yet 
from the materials adduced we can see how modern teaching has developed 
on this subject, and by way of criticism and construction our own thinking 
can be deepened and enriched. 

G. W. BROMILEY. 


Das Ratsel der Taufe. By Karl Ecke. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh. 
1953. 86 pp. DM. 2.80.) 


This little study has a particular interest in that the author submitted to 
re-baptism as an adult, but later came to see that the practice of infant 
baptism is not without justification. It is a statement of the reasons why 
he now thinks that for the children of real Christians there is a right and 
. proper place for baptism. Naturally, he rejects any idea of automatic 

efficacy. Indeed, he probably goes much too far in his insistence that 
baptism is only a sign. But he grants that there is a definite meaning and 
value in Christian descent, and that baptism may fulfil a definite function 
in admitting to discipleship even where there is not yet a definite personal 
committal. Ina word, he has to a large extent been won back again to the 
covenantal understanding from which he revolted at his conversion. Yet 
he is unwilling to deny the value of his own re-baptism, and in a final 
section he attempts a justification of re-baptism where there has been no 
instruction, or no instruction in real Christianity, e.g. where infant baptism 
is a pure formality, or where it is administered in “ liberal” churches 
which have let go the essentials of the faith. The apparent re-baptism in 
Ephesus is the starting-point for this novel view, but one suspects that it has 
its real origin in a refusal on the part of the author to acknowledge that he 
made a mistake when he himself accepted re-baptism. At any rate, his 
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suggestion is unlikely to carry any serious weight, for even if we accept a — 
re-baptism at Ephesus, the disciples of John had not been baptized (even 
nominally) in the name of Christ. To repeat Christian baptism is to destroy 
the whole meaning of the sign, into the knowledge and power of which 
we come when we find the inward reality of it by repentance and faith. 


G. W. BROMILEY. 


Bekenntnisbindung und Bekenntnisbildung in jungen Kirchen. By Heinrich 
Meyer. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh. 1953. 86 pp. DM. 
7.20.) 


The interest of this work is for the most part documentary. The main 
body of it consists of the text of the statement of doctrine which is the 
basis of union for the Lutheran churches of India. Extracts are also 
appended from the basis of union and constitution of the newly-formed 
Church of South India, largely by way of comparison. In a foreword the 
author discusses various problems in relation to statements of this kind: 
whether it is right to attempt to work out joint confessions, whether they 
ought or ought not to be based on existing Western confessions, to what 
extent they ought to take on new forms, and what contribution can be 
made by the younger churches to the reuniting of the church in the West. 
As the author sees it, the statement which he gives has a particular value 
in that it tries to relate Christian and Lutheran teaching specifically to 
Indian problems and not merely to sixteenth-century controversies in the 
West. Certainly, the whole question is one which demands very careful 
study at the present time when the revision and comparison of confessions 
is very much in the air. The lines of thought suggested by the author can 
profitably be followed up, whatever conclusions may be reached. And the 
concrete examples which he gives are useful examples of what is in fact 
being done, whether for good or evil. 

G. W. BRoMILEY. 


Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By G. Douglas Young, Professor of 
Semitic Language, Literature and History, Shelton College, New 
York City. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1951. xx, 214 pp. $4.00.) 


This work is described in the sub-title as ‘“‘ A New Approach to the 
Hebrew Language and to Advanced Exegesis using Hebrew and Roman- 
ized Scripts.” To those who have been brought up on the traditional 
approach, perhaps the most unfamiliar feature of the book is the last-. 
mentioned one—the lavish employment of romanized transliteration.. 
Professor Young is well aware of the wide disapproval that this will arouse, 
but assures us that class-room experience encourages him in its use: indeed, 
he goes so far as to express the hope that the whole Hebrew Bible may, 
become available in a romanized script! 

Apart from this debatable matter, his approach is to be highly com- 
mended. Most teachers of Biblical Hebrew are anxious to introduce their 
pupils to the reading of the Bible text itself as soon as possible, but the 
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problem is how to reconcile this desire with the exigencies of grammatical 
study. One well-known handbook published in this country introduces the 
beginner to a short narrative book of the Old Testament right away, but 
in such a manner that he must be content to take the meaning of many 
verbal forms and constructions on trust. Professor Young, on the other 
hand, divides his book into two parts—Part I, The Daily Lessons, and 
Part II, The Grammar. The Daily Lessons are based on the book of Ruth, 
which is read through consecutively, but each lesson gives references to the 
appropriate sections in Part II. By the time he has read two chapters of 
Ruth, the student should have a firm grasp of the elements of the language. 
Teachers of Hebrew should find this a particularly useful work. The author 
has made ample use of comparative linguistics; he calls not only on other 
Semitic languages (including Ugaritic) but on Egyptian as well to illustrate 
Hebrew forms. (But, convinced as he is of the use of transliteration, why 
does he quote Arabic cognates in the Arabic script alone?) 


New World Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Rendered from the 
Original Languages by the New World Bible Translation Committee. 
Vol. I, Genesis to Ruth. (Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 1953. 853 pp. n.p.) 


Following the publication in 1950 of the New World Translation of the 
Christian Greek Scriptures! comes the first instalment of the companion 
version of the Old Testament, publication of which coincided with the 
international gathering of Jehovah’s Witnesses in New York in July, 1953. 

The most striking feature of the translation is the treatment of the 
waw-consecutive constructions. The imperfect with strong waw is regarded 
as a true imperfect and this is brought out in translation by the employ- 
ment of various modal and auxiliary constructions. The translators refer 
to Robert Young of last century and to Professor J. Washington Watts 
of the present day in support of this view (they might also have cited B. W. 
Newton’s appendix on the “* Use of the Hebrew Future ”’ in his treatise on 
The Altered Translation of Genesis ii. 5 in the English R.V.). But to the 
reviewer’s mind a more likely approach to the question has been indicated 

by G. R. Driver in his Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System. 

' The translators have purposely retained something of the structure of the 
original, but occasionally the result is hardly English (e.g. “‘ Let continue 
yours what is yours ’’, Gen. xxxiii. 9); the effect of this, however, is offset 
by the modernity of other passages (e.g. “‘ Excuse me, Jehovah”’, Ex. 
iv. 10; “ the Nile river will fairly stink”, Ex. vii. 18). The periphrasis 
“ exacting exclusive devotion ” for “ jealous ’”’ when God is referred to is 
good; and the translation of be‘eber yarden as “in the region of the 
Jordan” is sound. An alternative rendering suggested in a footnote to 
Ex. vi. 3b—*‘ also as respects my name Jehovah did I not make myself 


1 We have not seen this volume, but we gather that it contains several render- 
ings for which the Witnesses have earnestly contended, such as “* The Word was 
a god” in John i. 1. Its Christological implications are critically examined by 
B. M. Metzger in his pamphlet The Jehovah's Witnesses and Jesus Christ (reviewed 
in our last issue). 
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known to them? ”—is one which we remember hearing propounded some 
years ago at a meeting of the Society for Old Testament Study. 

A number of the renderings arouse dissent; thus to‘abath mitzrayim 
(Ex. viii. 26) is surely not “‘ a thing detestable to the Egyptians” but “‘ that 
which the Egyptians worship ” (cf. 1 Kings xi. 5, where Milcom is certainly 
not described as detestable to the Ammonites). 

Many of the footnotes contain interesting textual references, e.g. to 
the tigqune sopherim; others make points which we had already associated 
with Watchtower literature. In this review, however, we desire to appraise 
the version philologically, without regard to the theological gulf which 
separates the teaching of Jehovah’s Witnesses from that of THE EvAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY; but appraising it philologically, we decide that we 
prefer the Revised Standard Version. ‘ 


Theologie des Alten Testaments. By Ludwig Kéhler. (J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. 1953. xi, 255 pp. Paper, DM. 13.00; 
cloth, DM. 16.00.) 


Professor Kohler of Ziirich first issued his Theology of the Old Testament 
in 1937; we now have before us the third, revised edition. When the first 
edition appeared, the reviewers laid special emphasis on the author’s 
philological and historical approach to his subject. Since that time his 
special competence to treat Old Testament theology from the philological 
viewpoint has become much more widely known by reason of the new 
lexicon of Old Testament Hebrew which he has edited. While there is 
reflected in this volume a view of Israel’s religious development which is 
now being given up by many, the special excellence of Professor KGhler’s 
lexical treatment of the great terms of Hebrew theology makes his book one 
of unusual value. When the God of Israel is called ’e/ ‘elyon—** the 
highest God ”—was the term necessarily understood in a polytheistic 
sense? When we sing in Christian worship “ For the Lord is a great God: 
and a great King above all gods ” (Ps. xcv. 3), we do not ascribe any real 
substance to these latter gods: did the Psalmist himself do so any more 
than we do? Questions of that kind arise as we read through the book. 
But there is much of solid worth as, in successive divisions of the work, 
Professor K6hler treats of God, Man, and Judgment and Salvation. And 
it is with special satisfaction that we find the work crowned at the end by a 
fine paragraph on the Servant of the Lord of Isaiah liii. ‘“‘ He is a Messiah 
who suffers vicariously. With Him the theology of the Old Testament 
comes to an end. In the New Testament stands the question: ‘ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?’ (Acts viii. 30).” 


The Christian and his Bible. By Douglas Johnson. (London: Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. 1953. 144 pp. 6s.; in paper covers, 3s. 6d.) 


Dr. Johnson has written this helpful little book out of his long and 
unrivalled experience of Christian work among students. He is convinced 
that by far the commonest reason for the current depreciation of the Bible 
among educated young people as little more than one among a number of 
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literary classics is “‘ ignorance, or misunderstanding, of what the Bible 
itself says, and what it does not say, concerning its own nature and pur- 
pose.” He has therefore prepared this untechnical account of the nature 
and purpose of the Bible. He disclaims any originality or specialist know- 
edge, but those who know Dr. Johnson best know what a competent and 
widely-read theologian he is. He draws upon his wide reading, long 
experience and sound judgment as he discusses the authority of the Bible, 
its documentary history, its “‘ difficulties ” (ethical, critical and scientific), 
its inspiration and trustworthiness, and its interpretation. We hope that 
the study of this book will induce many readers to take up the Bible afresh 
and read it with more understanding and less prejudice. 


Where Science and Faith Meet. Five Broadcast Talks. By James B. 
Torrance, Donald M. MacKay, Malcolm Jeeves, Robert L. F. Boyd, 
Oliver R. Barclay. (London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 1953. 
40 pp. 1s. 6d.) 7 


The impression that modern science has somehow destroyed the founda- 
tion of Christian belief is so widespread that we are specially grateful when 
the B.B.C. does something to dispel the illusion. Two series of talks to this 
end have recently been broadcast: the series introduced on the Home 
Service in the autumn of 1952 by Dr. John Baillie and later published in 
the volume Science and Faith To-day (Lutterworth Press), and now a series 
broadcast in the Overseas Service early in 1953. The contributors are all 
members of the Research Scientists’ Christian Fellowship. James Torrance 
discusses ‘* The Nature of the Problem ”, Donald MacKay (who also took 
part in the earlier series) talks on ‘“‘ Looking for Connections ”, Malcolm 
Jeeves on ‘* Wishful Un-thinking”, Robert Boyd on “ The Universe 
around us”, and Oliver Barclay contributes a final synthesis. The whole 
series is calculated to persuade hearers and readers to give a careful and 
open-minded reconsideration to the fact of Christ. 


Man in God’s Design according to the New Testament. By C. H. Dodd, 
P. I. Bratsiotis, R. Bultmann, H. Clavier. (Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menti Societas, 31 Woodlands, Newcastle upon Tyne 3. 1952. 
86 pp. Obtainable in this country from Blackwells, Oxford. 9s. 6d.) 


This volume contains four lectures delivered at the sixth general meeting 
of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas at Bern in April 1952. Pro- 
fessor Dodd (Cambridge) deals with “* Man in God’s Design according 
to the New Testament ”—an introductory essay. Then Professor Brat- 
siotis (Athens) deals (in German) with the New Testament doctrine of man, 
Professor Bultmann (Marburg) deals (also in German) with man “ between 
the times” according to the New Testament, and Professor Clavier 
(Strasbourg) deals (in French) with man’s destiny according to the New 
Testament. Professor Clavier, who prepared the lectures for the press and 
arranged for their printing in France, contributes a short preface. 
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George Whitefield—The Awakener. A Modern Study of the Evangelical 
Revival. By Albert D. Belden, D.D. (Rockliff Publishing Corpora- 
tion Ltd., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 1953. xiv, 302 pp. 30s.) 


This is the second edition, slightly revised, of a study of Whitefield first 
published in 1930, when the author was Superintendent of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road. 


George Whitefield was one who by his personality and achievements 
alike may well be called a great man. In some respects he was even 
greater than his friend and fellow-worker John Wesley, although perhaps 
only ten know the name of Whitefield for every hundred who know of 
Wesley. The reason for this is not far to seek: it lies in the organization 
which Wesley forged to maintain and perpetuate his work. But the 
impression that Whitefield made on his own generation, as “ the apostle 
of two worlds’, was tremendous. Only a small part of that impression 
was due to his golden voice, which those who heard it said would have 
eclipsed Garrick’s if he had gone on the stage; it was due much more to 
his consecrated qualities of character and sheer Christian ability. ‘* George 
Whitefield took a couple of continents under his wing, and the wing 
proved capacious enough for the task” (F. W. Boreham). But “I care 
not”, said Whitefield himself, “if the name of George Whitefield be 
banished from the world, so that Jesus may be exalted in it.” 


Dr. Belden has done well to give us this new edition of his book, and we 
hope it will be widely circulated and read. The story of what God accom- 
plished through George Whitefield is inspiring and encouraging, and 
should be far better known than it is. But plainly Dr. Belden views some 
of the theological presuppositions of the Evangelical Revival unsympa- 
thetically. We can immediately appreciate the fallacy of Whitefield’s argu- 
ment that it is proper for Christians to own slaves since Abraham did so, 
without abandoning his acceptance of Scripture as the Word of God in 
favour of the views set forth in the “* Enquiring Layman’s”’ The Bible in 
the Light of To-day and Dr. Fosdick’s The Modern Use of the Bible (two 
books to which Dr. Belden refers us in footnotes). In assessing the lessons 
of the Evangelical Revival for our day, Dr. Belden emphasizes three great 
factors which distinguish our religious and social environment from 
Whitefield’s. These are (1) “‘ The emergence of new attitudes to Scripture 
and to Human History yielding a purer Christian Theology and Ethic ”’; 
(2) “ The arrival of the Science of Psychology and a resultant new approach 
to the experience of Conversion”; (3) “* The existence of a highly Social- 
ized World necessitating a Collectivist approach to moral and religious 
problems.” His development of these three themes will provoke warm 
controversy—and such a “* bonny fechter ” as Dr. Belden would not have 
it otherwise. But the abiding lesson of the book is that of the text from 
which Whitefield preached his last sermon in England: “I, if I be lifted 
up ..., will draw all men unto Me ”—* there”’, says Dr. Belden, “ is 
the Awakener’s world-outlook! ” 


The book contains twenty-seven plates and six line-illustrations. 
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‘The Conquest of Devil's Island. By Charles Péan, Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur. (Max Parrish, London. 1953. 188 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Devil’s Island, the notorious prison camp off the coast of French 
Guiana, together with the whole penal settlement (the Bagne) of which it 
was part, will one day be nothing but an ugly memory; the whole of this 
convict organization was abolished by the French Government in 1952, 
shaving lasted for exactly a century. Chief credit for the disappearance of 
this plague-spot must go to the Salvation Army. There were in France 
‘many people of liberal temper who made it their policy to mitigate the 
horrors of the system and in due course to secure its abolition, but it was 
the Salvation Army that took the most active steps towards this end. 
Colonel Péan, who was first sent to the Bagne on a visit of inspection by 
the Salvation Army in 1928, describes for us the iniquitous and demoral- 
izing character of the system as he found it, and the practical measures 
taken by the Army to improve the lot of the settlers while the system lasted, 
and ultimately to have the system itself terminated. The objective had 
almost been gained when the war broke out in 1939; the Vichy régime 
turned the clock back and the civil and ecclesiastical authorities on the 
spot took repressive action against the Salvationists. (A useful rule of 
thumb, by the way, for quickly finding out how democratic and libertarian 
any administration really is, is to inquire how much freedom it accords to 
the activities of the Salvation Army!) But after the war the good work was 
resumed, and Devil’s Island, with all that it stood for, was conquered. 


Amy Carmichael of Dohnavur. By Bishop Frank Houghton. (London: 
S.P.C.K. 1953. xv, 390 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


“* The Story of a Lover and her Beloved,” says the sub-title, suggesting 
that this is the biography of a mystic. Yes, but a mystic whose mysticism 
was firmly founded on the solid rock of Christian faith, and found expres- 
sion in a lifetime of Christian service. For over fifty-five years—from 1895 
until her death in 1951—Amy Carmichael gave herself to the service of 
God at Dohnavur in South India. Her life-mission was the rescue of 
Indian girls from a career of temple prostitution and their bringing up in 
the way of Christ. It has now been made illegal in India to dedicate a 
young child to a god (which does not necessarily mean that the practice 
has stopped), but in those earlier days, when a child’s own parents or 
guardians might dispose of her thus, Amy Carmichael’s obedience to the 
law of Christ sometimes involved the violation of a human law “ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance”. An example of this is 
afforded by the story of Muttammal, a story “‘ dramatic according to the 
strictest interpretation of the word” (p. 161). A similar work for boys 
was started in 1918. 

It is interesting to learn that the lady who rendered such long-enduring 
and intrepid service to the cause of Christ was turned down on medical 
grounds when she volunteered for service with the C.I.M., but the Lord’s 

or her. 
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Among other gripping incidents in the book is the story of Jambulingam 
the “‘ Red Tiger”, the “‘ Robin Hood of South India ”—the story which 
Miss Carmichael herself has related at greater length in Raj, Brigand Chief. 

Like all the Dohnavur books, this one is beautifully produced. It 
contains several photographic illustrations, and the poems with which the 
successive chapters are introduced, many of them by Amy Carmichael 
herself, breathe the purest spirit of Christian devotion and insight. 


The Spreading Flame. The Rise and Progress of Christianity. By F. F. 
Bruce. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1953. 543 pp. $5.00.) 


This is an American edition, in one volume, of the trilogy published in 
this country in the Paternoster Press ‘‘ Second Thoughts Library ”°—The 
Dawn of Christianity, The Growing Day and Light in the West, reviewed in 
earlier issues of the QUARTERLY. 


Presbyterian Youth Clubs. What to do and how to do it. (Church House, 
134 George Street, London, W.1. 1953. 12 pp. 6d.) 


This little pamphlet has been compiled by the Committee on the Welfare 
of Youth of the Presbyterian Church of England, in the first instance for 
the guidance of ministers, leaders and assistants in that Church, but the 
compilers hope that the contents will prove of value to youth leaders in 
other denominations—as indeed they will. 


